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“4My asphalt tile floor 
is the best looking!’’ 


“T know it’s useless to argue with a woman. 
But just look at my store. There’s your answer. 

“Yesterday, the sales manager of a big shoe 
manufacturer called on me. He said he hadn’t 
seen a smarter store in six states—and he was 
looking right at my floor when he said it. He 
couldn’t believe it was asphalt tile. Like lots 
of people, he’d thought of asphalt tile as just a 
low-priced floor. He didn’t realize Armstrong 
had developed it into such a good-looking floor 
—or that you can have a special design like my 
plank effect with very little extra cost. 

“T’ll admit that I picked Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile in the beginning to save a little money. 
But I know now that it’s a swell-looking floor 
—and wonderfully easy to keep that way.” 


We make both floors, so we should be able to settle 
this argument, but it isn’t easy. Personal preferences for 
color and design vary greatly. Perhaps Armstrong’s 
Linoleum has an edge when it comes to coloring and 
subtle tone gradations, but our new asphalt tile makes 
a beautiful floor, too. 

Asphalt tile offers wide decorative possibilities, but 
many artistic effects can best be achieved with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. It all depends on what you want. 

It’s that way with many other points, too. If underfoot 
comfort is particularly important, choose Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. If your subfloor is concrete in contact with the 
ground, be certain to select Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
Since we make both floors, our real interest is to help you 
choose the one that is best suited to your requirements. 














the best looking!’ 


“IT know you can’t argue with a stubborn man, 
but you’ll have to give me credit for knowing 
style. That’s my business, and I say Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is ’way out front. Before I remodeled, E 
I saw every kind of flooring. Armstrong’s Lino- 3 
leum offered the loveliest colors, the most artistic 
combinations of shades and tones. And you can 
style it in curves, scrolls—almost anything! 
‘“‘Because I’m a woman, don’t get the idea I’m 
not practical, too. Armstrong’s Linoleum has 
more than good looks. It’s easy on the girls’ 
feet, muffles customers’ footsteps, helps keep our 
luxury atmosphere. Your floor just couldn’t be 
easier to clean than my Armstrong’s Linoleum.” 






















































Here’s what we suggest: Drop us a card and we'll send 
you two booklets—one about Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
another with the full facts about our asphalt tile. 
If you want to compare samples or actual floors, 
your Armstrong flooring contractor will gladly show 
them to you. Write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
4811 Nevin Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 


LINOLEUM @) ASPHALT TILE 
LINOTILE® * RUBBER TILE * CORK TILE 





Curfains in coal mines 
made safer by Koroseal 


Koroseal is a typical example of B.F. Goodrich development 


O coal mines, deep underground, 

fresh air is vital. But no pumps 
could be big enough to pour a supply 
through all the miles of criss-crossed 
passages. So they block off those they're 
not using today, hanging heavy cloth 
curtains over the openings so all the 
air can go where it’s needed. 


These curtains are for safety, too — 
they stop spread of dust and, in case of 
fire, of dangerous gases. 


But cloth collects coal dust, and soon 
rots. B. F.Goodrich, serving mines with 
many products, believed Koroseal 


flexible material — which they had de- 
veloped — would make safer curtains. 
Because of its smooth surface, dust 
falls off Koroseal just as it would slide 
off glass. And Koroseal is waterproof 
so it won't rot, and is airtight so it 
holds air, and confines dust and gases 
better than cloth. 

Heavy sheets of Koroseal flexible 
material were tried in mines. They 
serve so much better, last so much 
longer, add so much to safety that 
millions of yards of Koroseal will be 
used for this alone. 

Because it is waterproof, resists acids, 


grease, stands hard wear and abrasion, 
Koroseal flexible material is finding 
scores of other uses in industry as well 
as homes—acid tank linings, work 
clothing, luggage, raincoats and scores 
of others. If you have need of some- 
thing which must stand abuse which. 
ruins ordinary materials, ask what 
Koroseal could do for you. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal — Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xroseal, Plauible Materials 
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HOW MANY accidents can faulty footing 
cause in your business? Eliminate the danger 

. . build your walkways and platforms of 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson SAFWALK. Special- 
ly punched burred holes provide a safe, non- 
skid walking surface. Bridge-like bracing lends 
added strength. Rigid handrails permit rapid 
movement without hazard. 


BS&B SAFWALK material enables you to 
fit your structure exactly to the job. Steel 
angles, panels, gussets are pre-punched for 
fast, easy fit-up at the site. We will engineer 
your job and send you SAFWALK ready-cut 
and marked or you can buy it like lumber! 
You have a fire-proof structure, good for 
years of service. Or, having served its purpose 
in a temporary location, take it down for use 
elsewhere. BS&B SAFWALK is practically 
100% salvageable. 


SEND TODAY for latest literature, speci- 
fications, performance information. The engi- 
neering staff at BS&B is ready to help you 
solve your problems. A word from you will 
place them at your disposal. Fill in the coupon 
below ... mail it now! 


Director, Special Products Division, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 

Power. and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
I want full details coacerning BS&B SAFWALK. ([) Please for- 
ward complete dea~ 0 Arrange to hae Sales Engineer call on me. 
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LETTERS 


No Foot Fault 


My admiration for Ted Schroeder both as 
a player and an amateur has been in no wise 
lessened by his remarks (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
25). Nevertheless, though he may indeed be 
the best tennis player in the world, rankings 
are based on records and not on personal 
opinions. 

Both the late A. Wallis Myers who origi- 
nated the “world’s first ten” in 1914 and 
myself whose rankings go back to 1933 fol- 
lowed a few simple rules which are also the 
basis for all national rankings. All singles 
matches played during the season are taken 
into account. Best-of-three-set matches are 
not held to be as important as best-of-five-set 
matches, the championship test. Exhibitions 
are generally disregarded. Late-season re- 
sults take precedence over earlier matches. 
The four great championships—Australia, 
France, Wimbledon, and Forest Hills—are of 
primary importance. Finally, neither Myers 
nor myself has ever included the Pacific 
Coast events played after the U.S. Nationals 
as they have always produced numerous up- 
sets, due probably to a natural letdown after 
the big event has been decided. 


I. C, Porrer Jr. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Lardner Fans 

I would be nothing less than a heel if I 
should fail to commend John Lardner’s “The 
Duce Branches Out” (Newsweek, Oct. 18) 
He has a streak of that sense of justice, a 
spicing of that sense of iconoclasm that his 
father had . . . The incomparable Ring! 

Any time he pours it on “Slap-Happy” — 
[Baseball Commissioner Happy Chandler] 
when he is off base, I’m on the side lines 
cheering . . . 


J. R. Encuisn 
Little Rock, Ark. 


>... I read in Newsweex that “Hap” 
Chandler is picking on Dizzy Dean. A little- 
publicized event occurred in Montreal when 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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A “CARBON 


HOW MANY TIMEs have * 


you wished for a ‘‘car- 

. bon copy’’ of that 
LN i leph 

\\ important telephone 

Aw call? Now you can 

uave it by simply flicking a switch! 


Telephone Recording by AUDOGRAPH 


With the same versatile aupoGRAPH 
that helps you do your dictation 
chores so much easier, faster and better, 
you can instantly make a permanent 
recording of both sides of your im- 
portant telephone conversations. No 
need for the scribbling of hurried and 
inadequate notes. No worry of try- 
ing to remember some critical detail. 


“The use of recording devices in connection with interstate and 
foreign toll telephone service has been authorized by the Federal 


Communications Commission. 





2 
(LEeClL207 C00 
SOUNDWRITER 


COPY” OF YOUR TELEPHONE CALL! 


- With the aupoGrapxH every word and 
every inflection of both voices is 
**memorized”’ forever on an unbreak- 
able plastic disc. 

Your ‘‘carbon copy”’ is the regular 
paper-thin Flexograph record-disc 
with over a full hour’s capacity 
which costs but a few pennies and 
can be filed or mailed like a letter. 
The aupocraps records ail] verbal 
transactions — specifications, terms, 
prices, dates, instructions, technical 
data, decisions; or a complete detailed 
situation report. 

With aupoGRAPH 
Telephone Recording 
you speed action— 


eliminate wasted days usually re- 
quired for laborious processing and 
confirmation. Before deciding on any 
dictation instrument, check the 
whole aupoGRapH story .. . fry the 
AUDOGRAPH in your office for a few 
days. Then you will see for yourself 
how it will increase your executive 
accomplishment. Contact your local 
AUDOGRAPH Office or ask your secre- 
tary to send for full in- 

formation right away. 


PLEASE TELL ME MORE! 


A PRODUCT OF : 


THE “GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS, Pres. RBOR ST. HARTFORD 2, CONN. - 230 PARK AVE., N.Y. 
Originator Pay Station Telephone and 


kers of Co —" Equipment since 1891 





Phone AUDOGRAPH your city for demonstration 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Corporation— 
(Western Electric Export Corporation) 


Name & Trme__“@, 
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The old-time mine mule has long been 
turned out to pasture—and you're looking at a rea- 
son why. This low-slung monster is a mine shuttle 
car or “buggy,” as the miners call it. Electric pow- 
ered, with explosion-proof motors, it trundles 7-ton 
loads of coal from the mine working face to the 
underground railroad. A shuttle car like this costs 
$11,600 at today’s prices!. 

Expensive machinery like this is just part of 
the program of progressive mining in which coal 
never feels the bite of a man-powered shovel. It is 
designed to cut down manual labor for the coal 
miner, while increasing his output. Today, more 
than 91% of all bituminous coal mined under- 
ground is mechanically cut ...about 60% is me- 
chanically loaded ... only about 4% is mined b 


pick and shovel. 


Modern mine management has made great strides 
in improving working conditions for the miner— 
both above and belowground. For example, 
America’s coal mines are now twice as safe 
as they were 40 years ago on the basis of man- 
hours worked—and more than four times safer on 
the basis of tons mined. 


Thanks to huge investments in mechanized 
equipment, and to skilled management and keen 
competition within the bituminous coal industry, 
America’s coal mines are now the niost productive 
on earth—and pay their miners higher wages than 
are paid by any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








T’S a big moment in a man’s busi- 

ness life when he places on his 
office wall this certificate of mem- 
bership in the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Here, for all to see, "is a coveted 
symbol of business distinction. Here 
is evidence that, together with other 
Members and partners of Member 
Firms—some 3750 in all—he has 
fully and freely accepted a code of 
self-regulation unsurpassed for 
strictness. 


For the rules by which Members 
and Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange agree to con- 
duct their professional relationships 
with clients cover, among other 


For all to see 


things, the amount of capital to 
be maintained . . . disclosure to 
customers of the Firm’s financial 
condition ... plus specific require- 
ments for handling customers’ orders 
and securities. 


In the words of the certificate itself, 
these rules of the Exchange “have 
been formulated for the purpose of 
maintaining high standards of honor 
among its Members and for promot- 
ing and inculcating just and equi- 
table principles of trade.” 


A certificate of membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange is not 
easy to get. Nor is it lightly given, 
for no man can qualify for member- 
ship without first fully satisfying 








the Exchange as to his professional 
competence and his business and 
personal integrity. 

To the investor seeking high stand- 
ards of business conduct and pro- 
fessional service, these facts, we be- 
lieve, are most significant. They: in- 
dicate the positive advantages of 
doing your investment business with 
a Member Firm of the Exchange. 





TWO RULES FOR INVESTORS ... 


1. Know your securities 
2. Know your broker 


For years the New York Stock Exchange 
has urged investors to get the facts. This 
means—know your securities! It also 
means—know your broker! 











-@. New York Stock EXCHANGE 
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PERFORMANCE ENGINEERED AT ELECTRONYZS PARK 
LVN. 





(Continued from Page 2) 

Chandler was the guest of the Montreal Base- 
ball Club, and as a special dish for the as- 
sembled multitude at the game the executives 


ENJOY ave and RECORDS of the club turned “Hap” loose in front of 
IN UNSURPASSED 


Harris & Ewing 
Curves for the conimissioner 


microphone. “Hap” made a speech in what 
he thought was French and sang “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” Many citizens have threat- 
ened reprisals if such a thing happens again. 


W. A. Hiccins 


Montreal, Que. 
MODEL 376 


Growing Profession 


MODEL 376 Congratulations to NEWSWEEK, Oct. 4, on 
an excellent short statement of what indus- 
z trial designers do . . . People familiar with 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE! the field will agree with you that the num- 


ber of industrial designers is not large. But 
. the figure “about two dozen” is too small. 

All the magic of FM radio...superb AM radio... automatic The Society of Industrial Designers, of 
. . 2 : ! which Henry Dreyfuss is this year the presi- 
phonograph with the aT G-E Electronic Reproducer! din lane tat onder eae, ee 
All these are yours— with General Electric Model 376. Enjoy lieve that the profession will continue to 
radio and records in natural color tone! Large 12” speaker. grow in numbers as well as in importance. 


Storage for nearly 120 records. Mahogany ve- $9 Ags Puitie ~McCoNNELL 


. , Executive Secretary 
neered cabinet. Save $50 at the new low price! 


Society of Industrial Designers 
General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York New York City 


Magnificent AM Radio-Phonograph at a 9 } 

he Low Price! G-E ae caaee. Maury s Version 

phonograph Model 119W. Standard The best of us will stub a toe now and 
radio and records in natural color tone. then. Newsweek, which I read assiduously 
G-E Electronic Reproducer brings and consider one of the best magazines any- 


new beauty to even the most familiar where, managed to stub four toes in a row 
records. Space-saving walnut ve- 


in its Oct. 25 Press story about my having 
neered lowboy. Save $40.00 $11985* recently resigned as an editorial writer for 
at the new low price. 


; Collier’s Weekly and continuing as chief ed- 
ete aaa itorial writer for The New York Daily News. 
G-E Electronic LP Record Player attachment Stub 1—I never said that after the oo. 
(Model 19) for new 45-minute records avail- of Capt. J. M. Patterson my newspaper wor 
able roe Model 119. $19.95* ‘had increased and I no longer had time for 
HNL STOW Sse suhiecs 9s Ghenae ameabulitien magazine work. What I said was that after 
an even ten years of writing editorials for 


Y f ‘ Collier’s the weekly deadline, on top of the 
Se Can fue (foe eC tilence tn | 





daily newspaper job, had got too tough, so I 
decided to quit Collier’s. Also, that we 


| parted the best of friends. 
G = N 3 R A L 3 L 3 C T R | C Stub 2—In relaying alleged gossip that I 
had been fired from Collier’s, despite Col- 
170-G11NT (Continued on Page 10) 
Newsweek, November 15, 1945 





How To Get The Word Around... 


ooe A FEW OR A THOUSAND 
' CLEAN PERMANENT COPIES 
PRODUCED WITH SPEED AND EASE 


A sales bulletin—clear, easy-to-read and delivered on time— 
has often been the factor in getting the order. 


News of a sudden price change—a truly legible, black on white 
notice—has often changed loss into profit. 


Such are only two of literally countless ways A. B. Dick 
mimeographs are used for important communications—used 
wherever there is need for a few or thousands of copies of 
written, typed and drawn material. For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating products. 


Whatever your duplicating needs, get full information about the 
new A. B. Dick mimeographs that produce copies at rates up to 
180 per minute. Look in the phone book or write for the name 
of your nearby A. B. Dick representative. A. B. Dick Company, 
720 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. The Mimeograph 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


A. B. D I Cc K in presser 














Every calling has its own vocabulary — 
usually colorful, frequently lusty, often as 
funny as the examples here. 

If you’re familiar with the terms, you 
can tell a man’s trade by his talk, in fact — 
spot a glassblower or stock broker, lumber- 
jack or journalist — by the lingo he speaks. 

Of course, if a man talks figures—you 
can tell his occupation in a minute too! 
Because figures are the universal language 
of business men. Not colorful, perhaps — 
but neither, for that matter, is the term 
“Comptometer.” 


&.@. AYER @ SON 








of the trade (see translations / ) 


Nevertheless, it crops up so consistently 
in business conversation — along with such 
lingo as “labor-saving” and “cost-wise” — 
that some people think “Comptometer”’ is 
trade-talk for any kind of figure-machine. 

Actually, it isn’t part of the vocabulary. 
It’s a brand name, belonging just to us. For 
Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Add- 
ing-Calculating Machines are made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and are sold exclusively by our Compt- 
ometer Division, 1731 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 





TRANSLATIONS: 


1. In lineman’s lingo—unwind cable for 
cross-arms. 


2. The musician means it takes funny faces 
to play a tuba! 


3. Mechanically speaking—“‘Don’t start the 
motor till | drain the radiator.” 


4. Post Office parlance for a mail-pouch full 
of small envelopes. 


5. Baseball player’s lament: “This inferior 
bat won’t hit a fast ball.” 


6. Locomotive language for a slight delay 
while they switch sleeping cars. 
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In three years, the Universal ‘Jeep’ has won a place in industry and agricul- 
ture, at home and abroad, as the most widely useful motor vehicle ever built. 


y| | 
4 Now, 200,000 tough, rugged ‘Jeeps’ are at work on jobs that need 4-wheel- 


; drive traction, maneuverability and auxiliary power. Let your Willys- 





Overland dealer demonstrate this versatile and highly economical work- 
horse made by the world’s largest maker of 4-wheel-drive vehicles. 








THE STOP-AT-NOTHING ‘JEEP’ travels right down high. THIS ‘JEEP’-PROPELLED TRENCHER digs trenches up to 5 
line and pipeline rights-of-way to get men and tools to feet deep, at the rate of 300 feet an hour. Mounted on 
the job in any weather. Four-wheel-drive and high the ‘Jeep’ and powered by the ‘Jeep’ Engine, it gets to 
maneuverability make it perfect for off-road work. jobs in a hurry, speeds up pipe and cable laying. 











Sho Se 


YOU GET POWER ON THE JOB, zxywhere, with a ‘Jeep’ WITH AN ELECTRIC ARC WELDER mounted in the steel bed, 
to generate electricity for tools and lights. Generators the Universal ‘Jeep’ becomes a mobile welding unit 
from 3.75 KVA to 12.5 KVA can be operated by the _ that reaches the job quickly. V-belt connection to drive 
‘Jeep’ Engine through center power take-off. shaft of the ‘Jeep’ powers 200-300 amp welders. 


4-WHEEL- DRIVE * 3 
UNIVERSAL ed cep 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS -TOLEDO- MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 












THE FAVORITE 
PN i re) exebs oliciacmm (clebisl-la@m lated 
gently moulds to your footstep. 
It's ‘the trim, important look! 
BOSTONIANS FOOTSAVERS 
from $16.95 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

lier’s and my own statements that I had re- 
signed, NEwsweEeEk merely passed along an 
untruth... 

Stub 3—In saying that “Maury, talking at 
once from both sides of his mouth, edi- 
torialized with ease” for The News and 
Collier’s, NEwswEEK showed a regrettable 
ignorance of the nature of the job of any 
editorial writer who doesn’t own the publi- 
cation he works for. He does not, when 
writing editorials, talk out of his own mouth 
at all. He voices the publication’s views and 
policies, regardless of his private beliefs . . . 

Stub 4—I didn’t coin the phrase “Uncle 
Sap” or the phrase “Bloody Joe” . 

However, Ed Wergeles’s photo of my 
lovely mug was worth the proverbial 10,000 
words, so I'm not angry about all this, and 
not even terribly, terribly hurt . . . 


REUBEN Maury 
New York City 


Unsmiling Vetoer 


Just because his vetoes make news—most 
of it bad—he gets into NEWSWEEK nearly 
every week, but I have yet to see a picture 
of Vyshinsky smiling. ‘All his photos are as 
grim as his words. Doesn’t he ever smile? 


J. J. Kine 


Boston 


Rosenthal — Pix 


Vyshinsky: More vetoes than smiles 


> We noticed with interest a subheading in 
the United Nations article of your Nov. 1 
issue: “Russia Vetoes Again.” 

Our young daughter (please read on—this 
is not the story of a precocious child) began 
the study of Latin this year. The assign- 
ments call for clippings of Latin words and 
phrases from the magazines and newspapers. 

“Daddy, is veto a Latin word?” 

“No, it’s a Russian word,” quipped 
Daddy. 

Mrs. NorMAN PELTON 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Kremlin Trees 


No doubt our General Staffs have figured 
out the meaning of the camouflage in the 
Zhdanoff funeral photo (NEwsweEeEKk, Oct. 
4). It means that Moscow can’t be the capi- 


Newsweek, November 15, 1948 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 


~---a Great World Medical Center 


hicago, metropolis of the Northern IIli- 

“fois economic empire, has long had a 

tradition of pre-eminence in medicine. In fact, 

much of what is important in modern medicine rests 

on achievements and discoveries originally made 
in Chicago clinics and laboratories. 

With that background, Chicago today is one of 
the very few great medical centers of the world, a 
mecca for patients and students from all nations, a 
seething focus of the intensive research on which 
progress depends. 

For tomorrow, plans and programs now in hand 
ensure that its position of leadership will be main- 
tained and strengthened, that men of medicine will 
continue to flock here from the world over, to teach 
and to learn. 

Today, the Chicago area is the site of five medical 
schools and several postgraduate specialty centers, 
all together so outstanding that 20 per cent of all 
the doctors in the United States have at some time 
come to Chicago for some part of their training. 
It has three dental schools of highest quality. Its 
174 hospitals, including the world’s largest, and 27 
sanatoria and infirmaries, offer more than 72,000 


beds for the care of the sick. Its 70-odd schools of : 


nursing, its 28 schools for x-ray technicians (more 
are trained here than in any other city), its two 
schools for medical record librarians (there are 
only nine in the United States) and its 17 training 
centers for medical technologists supply the per- 
sonnel needed to support the work of its medical 
men. 


Great Expansion Programs Under Way 


Here also are the homes of a dozen national and 
international organizations in medicine and related 
fields, including the American Medical Association 
and the American College of Surgeons. Chicago’s 
own medical society is the second largest in the 
world. Dozens of the world’s most important med- 
ical meetings are held here each year. It is prob- 
abiy the world’s greatest center of medical publi- 
cation; more than forty medical or allied journals 
are published here. 

Within the next few years, the Chicago district is 
destined to rank above all the great medical centers 
in history. Four great expansion programs are far 
beyond the planning stage and numerous smaller- 
scale operations are similarly moving rapidly to 
consummation. 

One is the tremendous Medical Center, in which 
the University of Illinois, Loyola University, the 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare, several hos- 
pitals, assorted specialty schools, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and other agencies, are co-operat- 
ing. Magnificent plans now being carried out 
there involve the acquisition of a total of 305 acres 
on the West Side of Chicago around the existing 


institutions and their conversion into “the greatest 
medical district in the world,” the formally stated 
objective of the state-sponsored commission in 
charge of the work. The V. A. project alone, a 
1000-bed general hospital with research and other 
facilities, will cost something over $15,000,000, 
with estimates ranging up to $25,000,000. 

The second is the Northwestern University pro- 
gram, in which, along Chicago’s lakeside “front 
yard,” the school plans a series of ten new build- 
ings, including an Institute for Medical Research, 
especially in heart disease and cancer. Associated 
in the plan will be the Veterans’ Administration 
with a 600-bed tumor clinic and Mercy Hospital, 
with a 1000-bed hospital and a research center. 


Atomic Research 


The third is the University of Chicago’s program 
evolving largely out of the leadership it won during 
the war in harnessing atomic energy for the first 
time in history. That was for war. The new research 
buildings will be Institutes of Nuclear Studies, for 
the Study of Metals and of Radiobiology and Bio- 
physics—pure research, industrial research and med- 
ical research, all for the benefit of humanity. More 
than a dozen of the great industries of the nation 
are participating in and supporting this program. 

On its South Side campus the University is work- 
ing on four buildings for atomic research and four 
more for expansion of its medical clinics. Its cancer 
research program will be one of the most extensive 
and best financed in the nation. 

Meanwhile the University is also the principal 
agency operating, on behalf of the federal Atomic 
Energy Commission, the 3600-acre Argonne 
National Laboratory in a nearby suburb. This is one 
of the three major investigation units the A.E.C. has 
established for research into the nature of the atom. 

Fourth is the great hospital, teaching and research 
center and community development under way at 
Michael Reese Hospital. Already large for a pri- 
vate hospital (750 beds), with an established post- 
graduate and research reputation, the hospital has 
a 20-year program to bring its capacity to 1200, 
at a cost of more than $15,000,000. Included are 
a $1,000,000 Psychiatric-Psychosomatic Institute 
on which construction has begun, a $2,000,000, 
200-bed private pavilion soon to be started, and 
nine other buildings—the entire project to be the 
center of a progressive community housing devel- 
opment program. 

It is difficult to make a definite statement of costs 
regarding these and numerous smaller scale expan- 
sion programs, but it is safe to say that, over the 
next decade, they will requireclose to $500,000,000. 

Truly Chicago is now a great world medical 
center and well on its way to becoming the greatest. 
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TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, lifinols—Phone RA ndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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They know their jobs— 
\imside and out 


Your own engineer has inside in- 
formation on your power plant. He 
knows the individual whims of each 
of your power units. When his 


knowledge is pooled with the expe- , 


rienced, “outside” viewpoint of a 
Hartford Steam Boiler inspector — 
then you have real protection for 
your power equipment. 


Engineers tell us that they look 
forward to the visits of the Hartford 
inspector. Whatever the problem 
may be, the Company’s field man has 
the “know-how” based upon his ex- 
perience with scores of similar prob- 
lems. Working with your engineer, 


he can help add years to the life of 
costly power installations. 


Hartford Steam Boiler maintains 
the country’s largest staff of engi- 
neers devoted solely to inspection 
of power-plant equipment. These 
men, located strategically through- 
out the country, are ready to serve 
you at any time. 

Get complete details from your 
agent or broker. Then you'll know 
why Hartford Steam Boiler is the 
first choice — by far 
—with those who 
purchase Engineer- 
ing Insurance. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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Sovfoto 


Real trees, but still camouflage 


tal of Russia any more. Were backgrounds 
left intact in views like these, some expatri- 
ate could identify the small town where the 
Politburo now hides out from the threat of 
the atom bomb. 


N. F. MoNTREVE 
Vancouver, B. C. 


>... Those trees are the firs that line the 
Kremlin-wall side of Red Square. Zhdanoff 
was buried in the area between Lenin’s 
mausoleum and the Kremlin walls. 


CuarLeEs Rikon 


Sovfoto 
New York City 


>... Behold we have the three top men of 
Russia . . . marching along, and as is charac- 
teristic of the top Russian leaders, everybody 
else but these leaders is “out of step.” 

K. P. KoHLER 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 
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COME AND BE THRILLED 


Accept it... this open invitation from your 
nearby Dodge dealer to learn first hand the 
many advantages Dodge gives you today. 


Look over today’s Dodge and compare it for 
roominess. Check the head room above . . . the 
leg room below . . . the elbow room all about you. 


Sit back in those big, wide seats. Notice they're 
“chair-height” for extra comfort and support. 


Then, experience the smoothness of Dodge AIl- 


Fluid Drive that makes parking and traffic 
driving smoother, easier than ever before. 


There's a big thrill in Dodge extra-value features 
...and the biggest thrill is you get them all at 
no extra cost. ' 





Lowest Priced Car With Fluid Drive 
Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes, Super-Cushion Tires, 
Safety Rim Wheels, Floating Power, 
Full-Floating Ride, gyrol Fluid Drive 
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WHEN YOU BUY A WATCH, 
REMEMBER eee 


1. Many new styles now available, 
including shock-resistant and water- 
resistant watches, automatic self- 
winding watches. calendar watches, 
chronographs and other innovations 
from Switzerland, 


The thrill that comes only once 2. All watches cheall he wound 


gently and regularly, and cleaned 
by your jeweler once a year. Even the 
most accurate watch (and the world’s 
record for accuracy* is held by a 17- 
jewel Swiss movement) may vary a 
And though, throughout his life he may own other few seconds per week, depending on 
; . Ae . the wearer and the weather. 
watches, the one he will remember for all time will be 
: . . 3. No matter what the make of 
the very first, marking a very precious moment. : aad 
, your watch, it can be serviced eco- 
For a gift to cherish—none is more perfect than a watch. nomically and promptly, thanks to 
Your jeweler has a wide choice to show you, achievements the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 
-¢ 7 . . x *s *Official Kew-Teddington Observatory 
of free craftsmen—of America and Switzerland—oldest aT 
democracies on two continents. 
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Quite soon—the time is coming when he will get his 
first important w atch. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


The WATCHMAKERS OF 2 SWITZERLAND 
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For Your I nformation 


AFTERMATH: Readers have been effusive in their praise 
of NEwsweEeEk’s Election Extra. And those who caught the 
all-night Newsweexk-DuMont television coverage have 
been most generous in their comment. We are carefully 
placing these orchids on top of the scallions from those with 
the vulgar habit of recalling old forecasts. 





‘HOLD EVERYTHING’: At exactly 
4:46 on the morning of Nov. 38, 
that was the order flashed to 
NEwswEEk’s production office in 
Dayton, Ohio. The chain reaction 
to that command, we now find, 
made publishing history. For it 
was at that point that News- 
WEEk’s months-old plans to make 
its Extra Election Edition as flex- 
ible .as possible began to pay off. 
Photos for a tentative sixteen-page 
layout on a Dewey victory were scrapped, and the entire 
election staff went to work on the greatest political upset in 
American history. Engravings illustrating a Truman victory 
had been made up along with the Dewey set. And so the 
new extra was quickly “dummied out.” While waiting for 
the inevitable message of congratulation from the Governor 
of New York to the President of the United States, telephone 
calls were made to such key states as Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, 
and California for a final check on the “significance” of it all. 

Although Newsweek extras have been produced before 
—D Day, the *44 election, etc.—our formula for reporting 
what, why, and what’s going to happen next met its sternest 
test this time. However, the expert knowledge and news 
sources of National Affairs’ political reporters and the 
special information of NEwswEEx’s signed-opinion colum- 
nists combined to complete the assignment. 

Meantime, NEwswEEx’s traffic department had given all 
key airport managers and railway agents complete instruc- 
tions to expedite handling. At 10 p. m. Nov. 3 copies of the 
Election Extra, bearing President Truman’s victory smile, 
began to arrive at the Dayton airport. When fog encom- 
passed the city, lightning calculations got copies on to trains 
and trucks. 

On Thursday the miracle was achieved. Readers who 
buy their copies of this magazine at big newsstands found 
the Extra Election Edition ready on schedule, with the reg- 
ular edition of NEwswEEK tucked inside. But the magazine 
record of supplying complete coverage of the ’48 election 
to readers across the nation would never have been set 
without every sort of cooperation: Thus, our sincere thanks 
to the McCall printing plant, to station managers of airlines 
everywhere, to the Air Express Division of Railway Ex- 
press, and to the American News Co, We still can’t quite 
believe it happened but it did, and our readers have been 
generous about recognizing the achievement. 


Ragagnr Naas Sigeitionn 
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THE COVER: President Truman’s continual blasting of the 
80th Congress as “the worst in the nation’s history” 
was one of his major campaign issues. 
Whether the President and the new 
Congress with its Democratic ma- 
jorities (see pages 17 and 20) can 
produce the teamwork the White 
House expects depends to a large de- 
gree on Vice President Alben Barkley 
and the veteran Speaker of the House, 
Sam Rayburn (photo by Acme). 








Good Service Depends on Good Earnings 


There is still much to be done to 
make the Bell System big enough 
for the nation’s needs. It will take 
a lot of money. 


This money cannot come out of 
the rates you pay for service. It 
must come from investors. 


They are the hundreds of thou- 
sands of everyday people in all 
walks of life whose confidence in 
the integrity and earning-power of 


the Bell System encourages them 
to invest their savings in the 
business. 


Reasonable earnings will con- 
tinue to attract the additional 
capital needed. And that in turn 
will provide the new and improved 
facilities that will benefit every- 
body who uses the telephone 


Earnings that are too low are not 
in the best interests of anybody and 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 









can only result in the long run in 
deterioration of a vital service. 


The Bell System does not ask 
that it be allowed to earn one penny 
more than is required to do the job. 


It asks only what most people 
and most regulatory bodies agree 
is fair and just . . . a reasonable te- 
turn to the many men and women 
all over America whose savings 
have built the telephone business. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

President Truman is expected to ask 
the new Congress for about $3,000,000,- 
000 in additional funds for the remainder 
of this fiscal year—funds which the GOP 
Congress slashed from the last Truman 
budget . . . It’s only in the talk stage, 
but liberal and middle-of-the-road Re- 
publicans in the Senate have started 
undercover campaigns opposing the Taft- 
Wherry-Millikin leadership. This talk in- 
volves Lodge of Massachusetts, Know- 
land of California, and Baldwin of 
Connecticut . . . Look for a drive in 
Congress next year to develop new 
sources of low-cost hydroelectric energy. 
The Interior Department already is plan- 
ning a new survey of the nation’s power 
needs and resources . . . Truman’s friend 
Les Biffle, who'll regain his old job as 
Senate Secretary, has sent word down 
the line that the Administration will for- 
give and forget. But senators and repre- 
sentatives who were lukewarm to Truman 
needn't expect any favors. They'll be 
lucky to keep their committee assign- 
ments. 


Administration Strategy 

A lot of the speculation pouring out of 
Washington regarding Truman’s immedi- 
ate plans is premature. He intends to re- 
view Administration problems carefully 
with Vice President-elect Barkley and 
Representative Rayburn during the next 
two weeks before making any decisions. 
The biggest postelection strategy problem 
getting attention at Key West is how to 
avoid the formation of another Republi- 
can-Southern Democrat coalition in the 
81st Congress. 


Clipping Southern Influence 

Northern Democrats now are deter- 
mined to wrest control of the strategic 
House Rules Committee from Southerners 
who long have dominated it. They hope 
to place on the committee enough North- 
em members to outvote conservative 
Southerners Cox and Howard Smith, even 
if the latter combine with the Republi- 
cans as in the past. It was the Southern 
bloc in the Rules Committee that tied up 
much New Deal legislation in the later 
Roosevelt days. 


Elder Statesmen 

The Truman-Barkley Administration is 
certain to set an age record: Truman’s 
64 years and Barkley’s 71 will be the high- 
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est total for any President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Rayburn, the new Speaker and 
third in line of Presidential succession, 
will be 67. Moreover, only one Senate 
and one House committee are scheduled 
to have chairmen under 60 years of age. 
The two most important House commit- 
tees probably will be headed by octo- 
genarians—Ways and Means by Dough- 
ton of North Carolina, 85, and Rules by 
Sabath of Illinois, 82. The new chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
McKellar of Tennessee, will be 80 in 
January. 


Un-American Activities Committee 

Don’t be surprised if Robert E. Strip- 
ling is ousted as chief investigator of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. The Democrats are still smarting 
at the partisan manner in which the com- 
mittee conducted its preelection spy 
probes, and Stripling may be made the 
scapegoat. Incidentally, the odds are still 
against abolition of the committee, but 
you can expect the Democratic leadership 


to insist that its procedures be drastically 
revised, to afford witnesses more pro- 
tection, prevent repetition of such epi- 
sodes as the Condon case, and stop news 
leaks to a few favored newsmen. With 
the indictment of outgoing Chairman 
J. Parnell Thomas and the defeat of two 
Republican members, McDowell and 
Vail, the committee no longer possesses 
its former political potency. 


Trivia 

Even Truman’s private poll on the 
election outlook was off on two states. 
He expected to carry New York and lose 
Illinois. However, he had Iowa and 
California listed as “in the bag”. . . It 
won't be admitted, but at least two Tru- 
man Cabinet members had their press 
agents write “hold for release” state- 
ments congratulating Dewey . . . Agricul- 
ture Secretary Brannan, destined to be 
one of the important figures of the Ad- 
ministration by virtue of his successful 
campaigning, had considerable aid from 
his wife. She made several effective 





Here’s the outlook on present and 
prospective Cabinet members: 

Secretary of State Marshall will 
stay on as long as needed, but he’s in- 
dicated a desire to retire early next 
year. He'll leave when the interna- 
tional situation permits, perhaps after 
the North Atlantic alliance is set. Best 
bets for his successor are Ambassador 
Lewis Douglas, ECA Representative 
W. Averell Harriman, or former Under 
Secretary Dean Acheson. Under Sec- 
retary Lovett is sure to go when Mar- 
shall does—or before. 

Treasury Secretary Snyder, an old 
Truman buddy, will stay. He con- 
tributed more than generously to the 
campaign. 

Defense Secretary Forrestal will be 
leaving. Most likely successor is Louis 
A. Johnson, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, who did a good job rais- 
ing money for the Democrats. Despite 
contrary reports, Army Secretary 
Royall and Navy Secretary Sullivan 
will stay, largely as a result of their 
campaign efforts. Air Force Secretary 
Symington may leave after the first of 
the year. 

Attorney General Clark, who worked 
his head off in Texas for the boss, is 
in solid. 

Postmaster General Donaldson, a 
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career man, will continue to carry the 
mail. 

Interior Secretary Krug won't be 
pushed out but may leave anyhow to 
take a better paying job. If Krug 
leaves, Under Secretary Chapman, a 
Truman favorite who turned in a 
bang-up job as advance man on the 
campaign tours, is likely to inherit 
the post. Another possibility is Gov. } 
Mon C. Wallgren, who was beaten 
for reelection in Washington. 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan out- 
did senior Cabinet colleagues by help- 
ing swing the crucial farm vote to Tru- 
man. He’s a top favorite. 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer took 
the job on an interim basis. He may de- 
cide to stay on, but before the election 
he told friends that, win or lose, he 
hoped to return to his Ohio law prac- 
tice in January. 

Labor Secretary Tobin, who gave up 
a chance at the Massachusetts gov- 
ernorship to take the job, is sure to 
stay. His spellbinding oratory helped 
corral the labor vote. 

If a new Department of Welfare is 
created by Congress, the Cabinet seat 
is certain to go to Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar Ewing, one of Tru- 
man’s closest political advisers. In any 
case Ewing is slated for a promotion. 
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political speeches to farm women... 
Upwards of 1,500 jobholders on Capitol 
Hill will be fired when the Democrats 
take over control in Congress . . . Sena- 
tor Taylor of Idaho, Vice Presidential 
candidate on the Wallace ticket, will be 
placed at the bottom of seniority lists 
for committee assignments next year and 
excluded from Democratic caucuses . 

You can expect the Air Force-Navy fuss 
over aircraft carriers and naval air ex- 
pansion to break wide open again soon. 

wv 


British Navy Changes 

British fighting ships eventually will be 
fitted with electric-power plants like those 
used by the U.S. Fleet. The costly move 
will permit interchangeable use of British 
and American-built equipment and de- 
vices such as radar-guided rockets. The 
Royal Navy has been using generating 
equipment on 50-cycle frequency, which 
is useless for many American radar de- 
vices which work on 60 cycles. The naval 
switchover, part of a broad program to 
standardize U.S. and British armaments, 
also affects the design of new naval guns 
and torpedoes. In this connection the 
British are abandoning cordite as a shell 
propellent in favor of American-made 
picrite, which is flashless. 


Hungarian Land Reform 

The Budapest government, boasting 
that the average farm in Communist-run 
Hungary now is about 4 acres, carefully 
overlooks the former Hohenlohe estate 
of 10,000 acres in Northeastern Hungary. 
This was seized by the Russians as Ger- 
man property and has never been divided 
under the land-reform laws. Allied ob- 
servers say the estate now is being farmed 
chiefly by Russian peasants transported 
from the U.S.S.R. Most of its products 
are shipped to Russia. Incidentally, the 
Red regime is moving to force coopera- 
tion from Hungarian kulaks, or wealthy 
peasants, who are charged with deliber- 
ate sabotage of the fall planting opera- 
tions. Only 
acreage has been sown to wheat in 
Hungary. 


Foreign Notes 

Fritz Braun, Hitler’s father-in-law, re- 
cently was down-graded by a German 
court from a “lesser Nazi offender” to a 
“Nazi fellow traveler.” The court  ex- 
plained that Braun once wrote Hitler pro- 
testing the Fiihrer’s relations with Eva... 
The expensive 100-mile-an-hour Healey 
automobile, one of Britain’s prestige cars, 
will be assembled under special license 
in Spain to get around import restrictions 
in Latin America. It will be renamed the 
Lepanto Healey . . . Such Communist 
measures as nationalization of all retail 
stores has caused the food distribution 
system in Yugoslavia to break down to 
such an extent that the nation’s health is 
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about half the planned , 


threatened. Yugoslavs now are chroni- 
cally underfed. The country has the high- 
est tuberculosis rate in Europe. 


Vv 


Disappointed Gas Lobby 

The natural-gas lobby, which went all 
out in its attempt to reduce Federal 
Power Commission controls during the 
80th Congress, may not even try again 
next session. The election has returned 
to both houses a consumer-minded ma- 
jority which feels that any relaxation of 
regulation will mean higher rates to con- 
sumers. 


Coastal Oil Fight 

Coastal states, seeking to regain title to 
the submerged coastal oil lands which the 
Supreme Court held to be under primary 
control of the Federal government, will 
push legislation in the 81st Congress to 
void the high tribunal’s decision. But the 
Democratic victory dims their hopes. 
While the Republican platform had 
promised approval of such legislation, 
President Truman is on record as oppos- 
ing it. The best guess is that he will have 
sufficient influence to block a change. 


Grain Exports 

Watch for a shift in the government’s 
policy on grain exports. With the elec- 
tion over, the Agriculture Department 
will likely succeed in its efforts to stimu- 
late shipments abroad. This will mean 
that Commerce Secretary Sawyer will 
have to backtrack on his September deci- 
sion to restrict exports. 


Business Footnotes 

You can anticipate renewed attacks by 
the Federal Reserve Board on the expan- 
sion of credit by banks and insurance 
companies. Board experts are consider- 
ing several approaches to the problem, 
and new laws may be asked early in the 
new session . . . Intimates of John L. 
Lewis, whose coal miners voted for Tru- 
man despite their leader’s qualified en- 
dorsement of Dewey, now are saying that 
Lewis “didn’t really mean it” and that 
“he’s pleased by the Democratic sweep” 

. Taxation of undistributed earnings ot 
farm and consumer co-ops, which some 
Republicans favored during the 80th 
Congress, is a dead duck. Even the Re- 
publicans now realize that the issue was 
one of the factors contributing to their 
loss of the farm vote . . . Sales of fur 
coats are running a third behind last year, 
and fur workers’ employment is down an 


estimated 50%. 
W 


Movie Notes 

The Metropolitan Opera singer Dor- 
othy Kirsten is being sought for a remake 
of “One Night of Love,” which starred 
the late Grace Moore . . . George Mc- 
Manus, creator of the cartoon characters 


Jiggs and Maggie, may have his own ca- 
reer filmed under the title of “Bringing 
Up McManus”  . . Universal-Internation- 
al may follow up the top-grossing “The 
Egg and I” with a film version of Betty 
MacDonald’s new book, “The Plague and 
I.” Claudette Colbert probably would 
play the lead again . . .. After a number of 
serious dramatic roles, Rosalind Russell 
will appear in an all-out comedy, “What 
My Next Husband Will Be”... Amos ’n’ 
Andy will be heard but not seen in a se- 
quence in the forthcoming picture “The 
Return of October.” It’s their first appear- 
ance on a film sound track since “The Big 
Broadcast of 1936:” 


Radio Lines 

The Hooper and Nielsen listener re- 
ports lost face considerably on Radio Row 
because of the rout of the political poll- 
sters, who use a similar “scientific” sam- 
pling technique ... Many scripts and even 
transcribed shows were junked after the 
election because they contained Truman 
and Dewey gags with the wrong pitch. 
Several had to do with trucking Truman’s 
piano out of the White House . . . Bob 
Hope’s one-word election gag was con- 
sidered a topper. He wired the President: 
“Unpack” . . . Babe Ruth’s life story is 
the basis for a proposed new daytime 
series for youngsters. 


Book Notes 

The ousted Dutch Governor General 
Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook intends to 
write a book setting forth his views on 
the Indonesian crisis . . . The State De- 
partment will publish this winter two 
volumes (1,890 pages) of captured Nazi 
documents covering the prewar apneas’- 
ment period. They highlight Germanv’s 
calculated attempts to lead on the British 
and French appeasers while at the same 
time preparing for war . . . A book on 
American character and thinking titled 
“Paths to the Present,” by the Harvard 
historian Arthur Schlesinger Sr., will ap- 
pear in January .. . A biography of CBS 
correspondent George Polk, murdered i 
Greece, is being written by his brother. 


Miscellany 
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A new “popular history” magazine is | 
in the works. Still in the formative stage, | 


it will be edited by Allan Nevins, Colum- 
bia hi-tory professor and Pulitzer Prize 
winner . . . The municipal council of 
Oberammergau in Upper Bavaria has 
decided to resume the Passion play in 
1950. This coincides with the Holy Year 
recently decreed by Pius XII . . . Despite 
bids from movie studios, Fanny Brice still 
refuses to allow her life story to be pub- 
lished or made into a film. She says her 
biography will not appear until after her 
death .. . All branches of the Hollywood 
film industry will pitch in to help Israel 
erect a studio near Tel Aviv for produc- 
tion of newsreel shorts and documentaries. 
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Veal. ..Or capital? 


CALF IS BORN. The farmer can enjoy it 
A as roast veal. Or—he can deny himself 
that enjoyment, raise the calf to a cow, and 
then sell her milk. 


It’s a good thing for you and your 
children that so many farmers denied 
themselves the veal and saved the calf 
for cow’s milk. 


This is exactly what happens in industry. 
Thousands of people, with a little money 
each, can spend that money on them- 
selves. Or, they can deny themselves, save 





the money, and invest it in machinery. 


It’s a good thing for you and your 
children that so many people have denied 
themselves, and saved enough to pay for 
today’s machinery—without which modern 
high-wage jobs would never be possible. 


No one would deny that the farmer has 
helped everyone and has a right to the 
earnings from his cow. No one can deny 
that the saver has benefited workmen and 
has a right to the earnings on his savings. 


That’s all there is to capital and dividends. 


Mt, 
_/ WARNER 


SWASEY 


1X, Co Cod ob oX= ON Molo) C=) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Another New Deal—this time a Truman welfare program 
—can be expected to unfold early next year when the Demo- 
cratic 81st Congress gets down to business. 

Truman will get about what he wants from Congress during 
the usual postelection honeymoon. This ordinarily lasts from 
six months to a year before new frictions generate differences 
between the Capitol and the White House. 

What Truman wants is a general extension of the social-se- 
curity and civil-rights frontiers marked out by President 
Roosevelt but stopping short of the extremes advocated by 
Henry Wallace. BY of 
Vice President-elect Alben Barkley, a restrained liberal and a 
master of legislative compromise, is expected to influence the 
new New Deal profoundly. 


© Dixiecrats and Wallaceites won't be appeased, but Truman 
will try to bring them back into the Democratic fold on an all- 
is-forgiven basis, 

Anti-poll-tax and anti-lynching bills probably will be rammed 
down reluctant Southern throats. However, Truman may well 
decide to postpone action on FEPC legislation in deference to 
the South’s violent opposition to further breakdown of its 
segregation customs. 


Reorganization and restaffing of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is likely to tie down the men Truman re- 
gards as the red-herring draggers. But the government’s loy- 
alty program will continue. 


> Organized labor and farmers—the two groups most re- 
sponsible for Truman’s surprise victory—will get some but by 
no means all of the legislation they want. 

Outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley law is considered unlikely 
even though it was the clearest-cut promise of the campaign. 
Truman will go on record with a demand for repeal but he’s 
likely to accept a compromise. 

Outlawry of the closed shop is marked for repeal, but not 
provisions of the present act forbidding secondary boycotts 
and jurisdictional strikes and requiring a cooling-off period be- 
fore strikes. 

Continuation of farm price supports is certain. Flexible pro- 
visions of the present support law may be amended to take 
effect next year rather than in 1950, as originally proposed by 
Truman. 


> Fourth round of wage increases is now considered inevi- 
table. Truman will take the position that wages are still lag- 
ging behind the cost of living. 

He will probably ask labor to accept small wage boosts on 
condition that Congress enact some kind of price-control leg- 
islation, though probably not a return to wartime retail con- 
trols. 

Compulsory allocation and rationing of scarce materials will 
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be demanded by the President. He probably will contend that 
inflation can be checked if American resources are properly 
distributed. 


Truman’s economic advisers still fear further inflation and will 
say so in their next regular report. 


> Truman will try to hold his next budget in balance at about 
$42,000,000,000 of income and expenditures. But he may find 
it impossible to keep the total of expenditures under $45,000,- 
000,000. 


His limit of $15,000,000,000 on military expenditures prob- 
ably will stand, but new commitments to foreign nations may 
have to be added. 


Tax increases will be considered and may be pushed to meet 
these added foreign outlays. Truman may well press for re- 
enactment of the excess-profits tax, but whether he can per- 
suade even the new Congress to accept it is questionable. 


> No change in foreign policy is to be expected. Rather, pres- 
ent policy will be extended by entering into some kind of 
security agreement with Western Europe and by helping 
Europe rearm. 


Extension of the Marshall plan to China and other Pacific 
nations also is possible. 


Revival of the Vinson mission idea—one last effort to come to 
an understanding with Stalin by direct negotiation—is not im- 
possible. Some Democratic leaders in Congress favor it and 
think its leak during the campaign helped Truman. 


Bipartisan support of the ECA and other instruments of for- 
eign policy probably will continue. Truman will depend on 
Senator Vandenberg, as in the past, to hold the united front 
at the water's edge. 


> New faces probably will be brought into the Administra- 
tion, particularly in the important Departments of State and 
Defense. But Truman isn’t likely to throw out any of his old 
associates for the sake of change. 


Basic reorganization of the Executive branch is unlikely. The 
Hoover commission report will collect much dust before it is 
acted upon, if it ever is. 


> Legislative repeal of the Supreme Court decision against 
the basing-point industrial pricing system also will die a nat- 
ural death. Industry will be forced to adjust itself to the 
court’s ruling. 


> Renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act, which expires next 
spring, is now considered a certainty. Trade negotiations 
under the law will be resumed. 


> Conservation and power projects like the Missouri Valley 
development again wil! receive serious consideration. In- 
creased spending on existing projects also is in order. 


Renewal of rent control appears another sure thing. It should 
get through Congress early in the new session. 
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... the human ingredient 
...in the unbeatable combination 


. 


On the Norfolk and Western Railway’s Roanoke, Va., shop assembly 


line, men like these build a 70-ton steel coal car* in 48 minutes. 
The building of these sturdy cars is only one of thousands of jobs which 


go on ceaselessly behind the scenes. 


The workers who build them are only 


a few of many thousands of Norfolk and Western employees. But these 
‘men typify the human ingredient which helps to make Norfolk and 


Western Precision Transportation. 


Good railroad transportation requires modern and efficient facilities 
from the roadbed up. It requires sound, progressive operating methods 
. . . and the teamwork of the thousands of Norfolk and Western employees 
with trained minds and skilled hands . . . with the sense of responsibility 
which creates the human desire to see the job well done . . . and with the 
experience that assures the railway’s shippers that the job of providing 


dependable rail service will be well done. 


This is the vital human ingredient in the unbeatable combination. 








Nee” 
The Norfolk and Western Railway recently was awarded the 
Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for making the outstanding 
safety record among the large Class I railroads of the nation 
in 1947, This marks the fourth time the N. & W. and its 
employees have won the highest honor in railroad safety. 


*The N. & W. has more than 52,000 coal cars of various 
capacities to serve the coal mines along its lines, dealers 
and consumers. The cars are designed and built to fit the 
needs of the coal operators and coal users. 
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Delivered ...On Time! 


The trucker delivers 
the things we live by... 
quicker and at lower cost 


with EATON 2-speed axles 


Other Products: 


ae 


Everything we eat, wear or use is 
brought to our doorsteps (or at 
least part of the way) by truck— 
nearly 20 million tons of it a work- 
ing day! And it has to get there 
on time! In doing their jobs, the 
men who man those trucks set a 
good example for the rest of us— 
in safe driving and in highway 
courtesy. 


Mighty important to these men— 
and indirectly to us, too—is the 


fact that so many thousands of 
their trucks are equipped with 


Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles. Their 


vehicles thus do more work with 
less effort, saving their owners 
time and money, and holding 
down transportation costs. For a 
low low speed when extra power 
is wanted, for a fast high speed 
when time is money, the Eaton 
2-Speed Truck Axle is the answer. 
Get complete information from 
your truck dealer. 





EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED “xcé AXLE 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 





Trust to trucks to deliver the goods 
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Sodium Cooled Valves » Poppet Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts » Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Motor Truck Axles « Spring Lock Woshers 
Automotive Heater-Defroster Units « Snap Rings * Cold Drawn Wire * Stampings + Leaf and Coil Springs » Dynamatic Variable Speed Drives « Magnefluid Clutch * Rotor Pumps 
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Without Gall, Without Pillage 


After three successive Presidential elec- 
tions which had left deep scars, Ameri- 
cans last week looked back on President 
Truman’s sensational upset triumph over 
Thomas E. Dewey with the realization 
that for once the aftermath contained 
surprisingly little bitterness. 

Two reasons were obvious: (1) Mr. 
Truman, the man, had never aroused 
deep prejudices like his predecessor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and (2) Ameri- 
cans love the underdog and the underdog 
won. Even the Republicans joined in the 
cheers once they had recovered from the 
shock. 

Above all, most Americans seemed to 
relish their own amazing demonstration 
at the polls. In the face of the most over- 
whelming evidence that they were prob- 
ably voting for a loser, they went right 
ahead and voted for him anyway. If to- 
talitarian subject peoples needed proof 
that freedom of the ballot is a basic 
liberty in the democratic world, the 
United States provided it on Tuesday, 
Nov. 2. 

Graves for Hatchets: Among mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party astonish- 
ment slowly gave way to elation. There 
was no undertone of vindictiveness; few 
talked of revenge against the Dixiecrats 
who had so imperiled Mr. Truman’s 
chance of victory. Even some Dixiecrats 
sounded a conciliatory note. 

Of course, there were the usual second- 


2 -_ hYer* : 


H.S.T.’s progress: Cheering crowds packed Kansas City streets . . . 


guessers who justified the upset by show- 
ing statistically that with an insignificant 
shift of votes in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Nevada—just 100,000 votes in 
all—Dewey would have been elected. Re- 
sponsible Republicans, however, were 
happy that it hadn’t happened that way. 
For Dewey to have won without a popu- 
lar majority would have caused trouble 
enough; for Dewey to have assumed the 
Presidency with the Senate and House 
in Democratic hands would have only 


compounded the trouble for both the Re- 
publican Party and the nation. 

As it was, the final results placed re- 
sponsibility where it should go—in the 
hands of a single party: 


States Electoral Popular 
carried vote vote 
Truman 28 304 23,600,000 
Dewey 16 189 21,500,000 
Thurmond 4 38 1,000,000 
Wallace 0 0 1,100,000 
Total 47,200,000 


Final Senate division: 54 Democrats, 
42 Republicans. 

Final House division: 263 Democrats, 
171 Republicans, 1 American Labor. 
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PRESIDENT: 


Warrior’s Welcome 


Almost alone among his 145,000,000 
countrymen, Harry S. Truman got a 
good sleep on election night. He took 
refuge from politics by hiding out at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., 32 miles from 
his home in Independence. There he 
bathed in the hot springs, had a rub- 
down, ate a ham-and-cheese sandwich 
and drank a glass of buttermilk at 6:30 
p.m., and immediately went to bed. 

At midnight the President awoke. He 
switched on a radio in his room. For a 
few minutes he heard about a surpris- 
ingly pro-Truman trend. Then he turned 
off the radio, rolled over, and fell fast 
asleep again. The next thing he knew it 
was 4:30 a.m. What he heard this time 
on the radio caused him to tell his Secret 
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Service guard: “Guess it’s time to get 
up. I’d better get back to town.” 

At the temporary White House in the 
penthouse suite of the Hotel Muehlebach 
in Kansas City all was excitement. The 
President plunged into the crowd. But 
he himself remained the quietest man. 
He woke his press secretary, Charlie 
Ross, and calmly studied the election 
returns with him, While eating ham and 
eggs in his shirtsleeves, he could not 
conceal his elation, Long after the throng 
of well-wishers was counting him in, 
however, Mr. Truman took nothing for 
granted, To all, Mr. Truman said only: 
“Thank you for your kind words.” Then 
he took a nap. 

It was only at 10:15 a.m. Central 
Standard Time, on the arrival of Thomas 
E. Dewey’s telegram conceding defeat, 
that Mr. Truman finally conceded his own 
victory. At that, he telephoned his wife 


and daughter at home, to tell “The Boss” 
and “Margie” the news. They were so 
happy they were crying. 

“Hen Dist Bleppw's Now that it was 
all over, Mr. Truman, nattily dressed in a 
double-breasted blue suit and a_ blue 
polkadot tie, welcomed the newsmen who 
had come expecting to record his political 
eclipse. To photographers he gibed: 
“Well, it’s four more vears and a lot more 
film.” Asked how “that Truman poll” 
worked, he replied: “When you win, you 
can’t say anything. I'm just happy.” 

That night Mr. Truman, speaking to 
40,000 fellow Missourians from the steps 
of the Jackson County Courthouse three 
blocks from home in Independence, he 
avoided any temptation to gloat. Instead, 
the President, standing hatless, with Bess 
and Margaret Truman at his side, offered 
this dedication to his next four vears: 

“All my efforts will be devoted to the 
cause of peace in the world . . . The vic- 
tory was not my victory but a victory of 
the Democratic Party for the people. This 
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... and gave the President a record-breaking victory welcome in Washington 





Acme — 
... demonstrated in St. Louis till he made an unscheduled appearance .. . 


celebration is not for me but for the 
whole country and for the whole world.” 

Next day President Truman entrained 
for a triumphal return to Washington. 
He abandoned the “give ’em hell” at- 
titude which had stirred city and village. 

Instead, at Sedalia, Mo., he joked to 
cheering thousands: “I’m not hunting 
votes today.” At Jefferson City he 
pleaded to more thousands: “This is the 
most wonderful thing that ever, ever 
happened to any man. Now I have a 
terrible responsibility and you must stand 
behind me.” At the St. Louis Union 
Station, an exultant crush of 10,000 
persons threatened to break down the 
gates until Mr. Truman himself grabbed 
the microphone and ordered: “Let the 
people come in.” Then, gleefully, he 
held up a copy of the home edition of 
The Chicago Tribune for Nov. 3, head- 
lined: DEwey DEFEATS TRUMAN. 

More seriously, the President, en route 
to Washington, let it be known that he 
did not want a third term. Now 64, he 


preferred to keep company in history 
with Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin 
Coolidge in serving part of one term by 
succession and a full one by election. 

‘It is Overwhelming’: Next day, 
Friday, Nov. 5, in Washington, where 
four weeks earlier only 5,000 unhappy 
Democrats had turned out to mourn his 
impending defeat, the man who wouldn't 
give up drew the greatest throng ever to 
greet any President. 

All the way down Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the White House hardly one square 
foot of sidewalk was left empty by the 
750,000 welcomers. Past the throngs on 
that traditional “Avenue of Presidents” 
Mr, Truman rode under arches formed by 
fire-engine ladders, past signs reading 
“God save our President” and “Truman 
Galluped to victory,” through a blizzard 
of paper. Hawkers who before Election 
Day had peddled few Truman buttons 
now sold out their surplus stocks, plus 
new blue ones reading: “I told you so.” 

From the White House portico the 
President spoke his fervent thanks, Glanc- 
ing from time to time at his wife and 
daughter, he said: “I can’t tell you how 
very much I appreciate this warm and 
cordial welcome . . . It is overwhelming, 
and it makes a man study and wonder 
whether he is worthy, or can be worthy, 
of the responsibility which has been 
thrust upon him.” 

Turning to Vice President-elect Alben 
W. Barkley, Mr. Truman promised: “We 
are faced with great issues now, which I 
think we can bring to a successful con- 
clusion, At least, we'll do everything in 
our power to bring them to a successful 
conclusion.” 

With that, the President wasted no 
time in plunging into conferences with 
his Cabinet, his Budget Director James 
E. Webb, and his first official caller—CIO 
President Philip Murray. All day Saturday 
he worked. 

With the White House being temporat- 
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ily closed for repairs,* on Sunday morning 
the President flew to New Bern, N. C., to 
worship in the 100-year-old First Baptist 
Church, and thence to Key West, Fia., 


for a two-week vacation no campaigner . 


had earned so well, 








*On the advice of architects' and engineers, the 
150-year-old White House will undergo structural 
renovations costing between $750,000 and $1,250,- 
000 to make the mansion fireproof and stable. The 
Trumans are expected to reside at Blair House in 
the interval. 
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While politicians, poll takers, and the 
. public generally searched last week for 
| the key to President Truman’s miracu- 
' Jous election, the evidence mounted that 
‘ it was the vote of America’s rugged- 
minded farmers which caused the upset 
| (NEwsWEEK Election Edition, Nov. 8). 
\ At the same time, it was clear that al- 
though organized labor’s role at the 
\ polls had been substantial, it alone 
would not have provided the Presi- 
\ dent’s margin of victory. 

Postmortems—which was all that the 
nation’s unhappy forecasters, pundits, 
experts, and political seers could turn to 
\ —lifted some of the mystery, and nearly 
\ complete returns removed the doubt as 
, to what had happened. Across the na- 
\ tion the shift of normally GOP farmers 
\ to the Democratic column was chalked 
\ up in county after county. Typical ex- 
\ amples (showing 1940 and 1944 GOP 
pluralities with plus signs, and 1948 
pluralities against Dewey with minus 
signs) : 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ OHIO (Truman plurality: 18,450) 
1940 1944 1948 
County (Willkie) (Dewey) (Dewey) 
\ Mercer +2,800 +3,200 — 550 
\ Monroe + 400 + 50 —1,300 
\ Putnam +5,300 45,150 + 8 
WISCONSIN (Truman plurality: 60,000) 
) Iowa + 950 +41,000 — 200 
, Oconto + 950 +1,600 — 250 
\ Pierce +3,375 42,100 — 575 
IOWA (Truman plurality: 34,500) 

\ Cherokee + 600 + 525 — 425 
\ Osceola + 150 + 400 — 350 
, Winneshiek + 800 + 775 — 300 
| COLORADO (Truman plurality: 17,000) 
\ Adams + 100 + 825 —1,300 
, Arapahoe + 417 +41,575 — 800 
| Otero + 900 +1200 — 300 
| When it is considered that Dewey 
\ carried only seven states between the 
\ Alleghenies and the  Pacific—North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
\ Kansas, Indiana, Michigan, and Oregon, 
\ the first five by drastically reduced mar- 
gins—the temper of the farm belt, the 
grcat plains, and the cattle ranges is 
\ 
iS 


unmistakable. 


Dewey got 189 electoral votes; the 
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PUERTO RICO: 


Mujfioz and the Populares 


Puerto Rico had never gone in for 
king-size leaders. With the real power 
in the hands of “continentals” from the 
States, politics had no pull for men of 
ability or ambition. Corrupt and self- 
seeking cliques moved into office on fixed 
elections and clustered like sycophants 
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Decisive Farm Vote: Why Men on Tractors Wanted Truman 


seven states listed above produced 60. 
Thus the bulk, or 129, came from the 
highly unionized, industrial East. 

What happened? 

Sleeper Campaign: The facts are 
that a chain of little-noticed events, plus 
some equally unnoticed Democratic 
stratagems combined with GOP over- 
sights, made a major contribution to 
the shift of the farm vote to Mr. Tru- 
man. The events: 
> With Easterners dominating the Dew- 
ey camp, the Republican candidate im- 
mediately after his nomination in June 
named Hugh D. Scott of Pennsylvania, 
another Easterner, GOP national chair- 
man—a move scarcely designed to allay 
sectional jealousies. 
> Dewey believed that something had 
to be said to offset nationwide concern 
over rising prices. After a conference 
with Harold E. Stassen in Albany, he 
had Stassen issue on Sept. 2 a statement 
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Feed poll: Correct, but abandoned 
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around the governors Washington sent 
down. That Puerto Rico lived in misery, 
economically- hamstrung by the absentee: 
ownership of the vast sugar centrales, 
concerned them little. 

When the New Deal floated down to 
the Caribbean territory, however, it car- 
ried along Luis Mufioz Marin. Even in 
this lush Technicolor land Munoz was a 
rare and rather wonderful bird. Lacking 
the finicky graces of his countrymen, he 
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accusing the Administration of doing 
everything possible to keep prices high. 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan immediately blasted back, 
charging the GOP with attacking the 
farm-price support program. .The im- 
pact upset farmers from coast to coast. 
P Seizing the issue, Mr. Truman and 
Brannan (who made 80 speeches in 
thirteen farm states) sailed into the 
GOP Congress which had pigeonholed 
the international wheat agreement and 
cut off the authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., to acquire additional 
grain storage space to handle the 
bumper 1948 crop. With most Republi- 
can-minded newspapers and magazines 
criticizing high farm prices, with wheat 
down $1 a bushel, and with cattle, 
com, and dairy prices breaking, the 
farmer thought he was being crucified 
when he saw no corresponding drops 
in city prices. 

P Unbelievably, the Republicans failed 
to take the stirrings in the rural sections 
seriously. Dewey made only one major 
farm speech and Earl Warren, his run- 
ning mate, publicly urged that agricul- 
tural policy, like foreign policy, be 
taken out of the campaign. The farmer 
saw no reason to believe that the GOP 
was interested in him. 

> Finally, so asleep was the GOP that 
it failed to seize on a prize Democratic 
boner. Ordering a curtailment of grain 
exports, over Brannan’s protests, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer on 
Sept. 4 noted that it would prob- 
ably reduce farm prices, adding: “I 
think it’s time the housewife got a 
break.” The Republicans completely 
muffed the chance to launch a counter- 
attack. Sawyer’s statement, and action 
went all but unnoticed. 

> That the GOP was lulled was little 
wonder; polls and field reports reflected 
little shift. Only one sampling—offered 
by the Staley Milling Co. of Kansas 
City in the form of “elephant” or “don- 
key” bags of feed for sale—showed the 
trend, and when it revealed a 54-46 
preference for Mr. Truman it was dis- 
continued as too improbable. 
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was big and bearish, untidy of dress and 
sporting an untutored mustache. His ap- 
petites for food, drink, tobacco, and talk 
were prodigious. Born in 1898, he was 
the son of Luis Muioz Rivera the George 
Washington of Puerto Rico. 

‘Don’t Trust Anybody’: Through 
early manhood Mujfioz lived haphazardly 
in Greenwich Village, writing critical ar- 
ticles for The Nation and the old Smart 
Set, trying his hand at poetry, and turn- 
ing out several books in Spanish. For a 
time he existed on 30 cents’ worth of ham- 
burger and onions a day. “When I knew 
I could do that,” he says, “I knew I was 
a free man.” Politically restless, he wan- 
dered from the Socialist Party to Fighting 
Bob La Follette’s Progressives. 

In the middle 1920s Mufioz Marin re- 
turned to Puerto Rico, taking over La 
Democracia, a paper which his father 
had founded, and agitating for outright 
independence, Elected to the Puerto Ri- 
can Senate by the Liberal Party, he was 
soon one of its leaders. On frequent trips 
to Washington, during the early New 
Deal years, he began the collaboration 
with Rexford Guy Tugwell which re- 
sulted in their close team work after the 
brain truster’s appointment as governor in 
1941, 

Eventually Muioz became undisputed 
boss of the island. Expelled from the 
Liberal Party in 1937, he struck out on 
his own by organizing the New Dealish 
Partido Popular Democratico around the 
slogan “Bread, Land, and Liberty.” In- 
stead of campaigning comfortably in San 
Juan, Ponce, and other cities, he carried 
his fight to the jibaros, the landless peas- 
antry of Puerto Rico. 

The depressed state of the island’s 
economy, aggravated by the 1932 hurri- 
cane which wiped out entire towns and 
destroyed the citrus and coffee crops, 
was an ally. But it was Mufioz’s unortho- 
dox approach to the voters, accustomed 
to bribery, which put him over. “Don’t 
trust politicians,” he said repeatedly, 
“even me. If you want to sell your vote, 
go ahead; it’s a free country. But make 
up vour minds that you can’t have justice 
and the $2.” 

The Middle Way: The Jibaros re- 
“sponded. After 1940 the Populares were 
the most powerful party, holding ten out 
of nineteen Senate seats; Munoz himself 
became Senate President. In 1944 he 
parlayed his connections with Tugwell 
and Washington into an electoral sweep 
that virtually wiped out the old-line par- 
ties. Impotent against Munoz, they in- 
trigued instead against Tugwell. But 
Mujioz was the real power; everything 
on the island had to be cleared with him. 

Lying in a hammock at his Isla Verde 
home, he devoted several hours a day to 
hearing the complaints of his people. 
With the patience of a saint or a Tam- 
many district leader, he listened careful- 
ly and did what he could. And his com- 
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bination of practical politics and long- 
range idealism seemed to satisfy both 
himself and the Puerto Ricans. With pow- 
er, moreover, came responsibility. He 
blocked any all-out socialization, realizing 
that an unindustrial society needed a 
thriving middle class. And however at- 
tractive independence might seem, he 
saw that it would ruin an overpopulated 
island tied to a subsidized one-crop econ- 
omy. 

So Mufioz pressed for more local gov- 
ernment, more Federal aid, and more in- 
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Munoz Marin: Poetry to politics 


dustrialization, Even statehood, by bring- 
ing Puerto Rico within the scope of Fed- 
eral income-tax laws, would be disas- 
trous, he told his followers. When in 1947 
Congress made the governorship an elec- 
tive office instead of a Presidential ap- 
pointment, Mufioz felt he had gone far 
enough for the time being. 

Last week Mufoz faced the Puerto 
Rican voters as the Popular Party’s first 
gubernatorial candidate. With the Tru- 
man-appointed incumbent, Jesus T. Pi- 
hero, not competing, the election results 
were as expected. Even the heated and 
vindictive campaign of Mufoz’s oppo- 
nents, Martin Travieso (Statehood-Social- 
ist-Reformist coalition) and Francisco 
Susoni (Independence Party), hardly 
touched the Populares. 

In this election there was no upset. 
When the votes had been counted, Munoz 
was in by a landslide: 386,992 votes by 
unofficial tally, or more than the other 
two candidates combined. 


REFERENDUMS: 


Kansas Wets Its Toes 


Traditionally, Kansans had voted dry 
and drunk wet. Most local editors, politi- 
cians, polls, and betting men had ex- 
pected them to do so again this year. But 
1948 was a-year of upsets. The voters 


woke up on the morning after Election 
Day to find Prohibition gone with the 
Temperance Tornado. Carry Nation’s 
home state, the first to adopt constitu- 
tional Prohibition (in 1880) and the last 


. to try to enforce it, had voted wet by a 


65,000 majority out of a 750,000 total 
vote.* Only Oklahoma and Mississipi 
remained dry—on paper. 

The causes of the Kansas upset: (1) 
The older generation of fanatic drys had 
died out faster than new ones had grown 
up. (2) Prohibition had made criminals 
and hypocrites out of drinking Kansans. 
(3) Ex-GI’s in wartime travels had con- 
cluded that drinking wasn’t a vicious 
crime after all. (4) Thirsty Kansans had 
tired of paying bootleg prices and court 
fines. (5) Many citizens had figured that, 
as liquor was being sold anyway, it might 
as well be taxed. And (6) the population 
had steadily migrated from the dry rural 
areas to the wet cities. 

But repeal of the constitutional pro- 
vision banning manufacture and sale of 
liquor did not automatically make Kansas 
wet. Still on the statute books was a bone- 
dry law, dating to 1917, which outlawed 
even the possession of liquor. It was up 
to the state legislature, convening in 
January, to enact laws legalizing the 
manufacture, sale, and possession of 
liquor. And the legislature was controlled 
by the dry, rural counties. 

Attorney General Edward F. An, 
whose efforts to enforce Prohibition had 
proved fruitless, cautioned that “Kansas 
is still dry.” Meantime, Kansas beer joints 
were passing out free suds, and Mrs. 
D. Leigh Colvin, Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union president, was trying 
to forget her preelection prediction that 
a dry victory would usher in a new era 
of national Prohibition. 


On Birth Control 


Rarely in America had any religious 
group worked so hard on a political issue 
as the Catholic Church did in Massachu- 
setts before Election Day. For in the Bay 
State as in only one other state, Connecti- 
cut, birth control was under all circum- 
stances illegal. And the Catholics were 
dead set on keeping it so. 

On the state ballot was a proposal, 
already repeatedly defeated in the state 
legislature and in a popular referendum 
in 1942, to permit physicians to give con- 
traceptive advice to married women 
whose health would be endangered by 
pregnancy. In opposition to opening any 
loophole in the law, sermons rang out 
from Catholic pulpits, pamphlets were 
passed out in church vestibules, pleas to 
“Vote no” were heard in parish meetings, 
and The Pilot, published by the Boston 
archdiocese, came out with an unusual 
page-one editorial. The theme, as cat- 





*Voting dry by 2-1: Bourbon County. 
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ried in trolley and bus posters bearing 
baby pictures: “Birth control is still 
against God’s law.” 

Side-steppers: So controversial was 
the birth-control issue that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, and their 
candidates for governor, Paul A. Dever, 
and Robert F. Bradford, side-stepped it. 
Ranged in_favor of the referendum were 
3,363 Massachusetts physicians, 1,000 
non-Catholic clergymen, and: most Lu- 
theran and Jewish groups, as well as Mrs. 
Walter E. Campbell’s Planned Parent- 
hood League. Just before Election Day 
the discharge of four doctors from the 
Catholic Farren Memorial Hospital at 
Montague City for publicly endorsing 
birth-control legislation made the issue 
hotter. 

On Nov. 2, in a huge outpouring of 
voters, the 44 per cent Catholic state 
voted once again to keep birth control 
outlawed by a 200,000 majority. Mrs. 
Campbell consoled herself, noting that 
the margin of defeat was only 13 per cent, 
against 16 per cent in 1942, and predict- 
ing: “The next step will bring victory.” 


On Divorce, Ete. 


In other Election Day referendums: 
>South Carolina joined the other 47 
states in permitting divorces by abrogat- 
ing its 55-year-old constitutional ban 
against them. The grounds: adultery, de- 
sertion, physical cruelty, and habitual 
drunkenness, 
>» New Mexico and Massachusetts both 
gratified organized labor by rejecting bans 
on the closed shop, thus reversing the 
trend of 1946, when Arizona, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota approved similar pro- 
posals, On the debit side for labor unions: 
Arizona adopted a new proposition to 
make it illegal to compel anyone to join a 
union or go on strike. 
> Five states—Indiana, Iowa, South Da- 
kota, Louisiana, and Washington—joined 
the parade of those voting bonuses for 
veterans of the second world war. Out 
of step: Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Oregon, which rejected bonus prop- 
ositions. 


ILLINOIS: 


The Stevenson Sweep 


Soon after Adlai E. Stevenson began 
campaigning for governor of Illinois, his 
Republican opponent, Gov. Dwight H. 
Green, dismissed him as “a striped-pants 
internationalist.” To The Chicago Trib- 
ar followers, the sneer was well justi- 

ed. 

For Stevenson’s public service had 
been far removed from the Illinois corn- 
fields. In 1933 and 1934 he had helped 
George N. Peek organize the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. In 1941 he 
had returned to Washington as Navy 
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Secretary Frank Knox’s assistant. In 1943 
he had headed the first economic mission 
to Italy. Since 1945 he had served as 
special assistant to Secretaries of State 
Edward. R. Stettinius and James F. 
Byrnes and as American delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly. Fur- 
thermore, Stevenson, a 48-year-old law- 
yer, had never run for public office. 

To Green’s crack, Stevenson retorted: 
“Political poppycock.” The only striped 
pants he ever owned, he said, were the 
ones he bought for his wedding. The sec- 
ond time he looked at them they were 


full of moth holes. More seriously, he 


added: “How can any thinking man be 
anything but world-minded today? Let’s 
stop kidding ourselves. Conditions have 
made internationalists of us all.” 
Strong Attack: But even hard-bitten 
politicians of Stevenson’s own Democratic 
Party complained: “What does a blue- 
blooded cooky pusher, an_ intellectual, 
and a stuffed shirt know about practical 
politics?” Stevenson's answer was to hit 
the road last February —in a _ rented 
Chevvy rather than borrow a Cadillac 
from his wealthy LaSalle Street friends. 
From that time on, the friendly, earnest 
candidate visited almost every lunch 
wagon and curbstone from Little Egypt 
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ing in Chicago for $6,000,000 after giv- 
ing up an option to buy it for $3,375,000. 
> State institutions bought “unfit food in 
enormous quantities at higher-than-re- 
tail prices for good food.” 

> The “Green gang” in Peoria was being 
paid off by the Illinois gambling syndi- 
cate. 

> When the Centralia mine explosion in 
March 1947 killed 111 miners, Green’s 
mine inspectors “were shaking down the 
mine operators,” and “political finagling” 
delayed the prosecution of the responsible 
state officials. 

“Little ‘Pete’ Green has petered out,” 
Stevenson taunted. “Never ask for whom 
the bell tolls, Governor Green—it tolls for 
thee. It is calling for an accounting.” 

Weak Defense: Stevenson’s strategy, 
as worked out by his campaign manager, 
James W. Mulroy, the big, hearty, ex- 
managing editor of Marshall Field’s Chi- 
cago Sun (now The Sun-Times), was to 
aim at Republican votes. For Thomas E. 
Dewey’s predicted majority was so big 
that Pete Green, like Dewey a onetime 
gangbuster and nemesis of Al Capone, 
was trying to ride a Dewey wave. Ac- 
cordingly, while Stevenson relied on the 
Cook County boss, Jack Arvey, to turn 
out Chicago’s Democratic vote, he him- 





Stevenson (and son): An “internationalist” made hay in Green pastures 


in Southern Illinois to the North Shore 
along Lake Michigan, making as many as 
a dozen speeches in a single night. 

His big issues: Governor Green’s “cor- 
rupt, careless, and cynical greed ma- 
chine.” Not content with mere political 
invective, Stevenson dripped charges: 
> Green had upped the state payroll from 
21,000 persons in 1940 to 38,500 in 
1948, thousands of them political dead- 
heads. 
> It cost Illinois $57,000 to build a mile 
of highway, against $27,000 in Iowa, 
largely because of kickbacks. 
> The state bought the Burnham Build- 


self, rarely mentioning Harry S. Truman, 
aimed at “honest, decent Republicans.” 

-He received big lifts from John S. 
Knight’s Chicago Daily News, formerly 
owned by Secretary Knox, and the 
crusading St. Louis Post-Dispatch, with 
its big downstate circulation—both of 
them pro-Dewey. The Green machine 
retaliated by having Theodore C. Link, 
The Post-Dispatch sleuth reporter, in- 
dicted in Peoria for kidnapping, assault 
and battery, and conspiracy just before 
Election Day—a prize GOP boner. 

To all this, Green replied merely that, 
as “a good governor,” he had given Illi- 
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nois “a place of leadership and dignity 
among the states.” 

The result: On Election Day last week 
Stevenson not only swept every ward in 
Chicago and rolled up a 540,000-vote 
landslide in Cook County, but even car- 
ried traditionally Republican downstate 
Illinois by 25,000 votes, including “gam- 
bling counties” like Peoria. So strong did 
he run that he helped carry in both Paul 
H. Douglas, the Senatorial candidate, and 
President Truman—who took Illinois by 
only 50,000. 

Now that he had some time off, the 
“striped-pants internationalist” hoped to 
resume tending his cows and making hay 
and trimming trees on his 71-acre farm at 
Libertyville, where he was known as “the 
most-undressed-up” man around town. 
Stevenson also had to buy a new hat to 
replace his fourteen-year-old favorite, 
lost during the campaign, and a new suit 
to replace the blue pin stripe which he 
wore out on the stump. But he thought 
such sacrifices had been more than worth- 
while. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


They Like Dever 


To Paul A. Dever, life was politics. No 
Beacon Hill Brahmin, he was born in Bos- 
ton 45 years ago with blarney on his Irish 
tongue. From the time he was 25 he was 
almost continually running for public of- 
fice. He waited that long only because he 
had to work four years as shipping clerk 
and shoe salesman after graduating from 
Boston Latin School before he could en- 
ter Boston University Law School. Even 
though he worked nights for the Hood 
Rubber Co. to pay his tuition, he grad- 
uated in 1926 as top man in his class. 

From then on Dever, a short; chubby 
bachelor, was married to politics. He 
practiced law only two years before run- 
ning for the State House of Representa- 





Boston American 


Dever (and sister) : An easy pull 
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tives. Elected three times, he went on in 
1934 to become, at 31, the youngest man 
ever elected State Attorney General. He 
was triumphantly reelected twice. Mean- 
time Dever was making himself known as 
a flowery orator, a witty after-dinner 
speaker, and a jolly good fellow. 

How Dever stood on such national is- 
sues as the New Deal was never so im- 
portant as what people thought of him 
personally, They liked him, Even the two 
times he was defeated for electoral of- 
fice he was by no means disgraced. In 
1940 the phenomenally popular Leverett 
Saltonstall beat him for governor by just 
5,588 votes. In the Republican year of 
1946, trying for lieutenant governor, he 
lost by 3,500 to a man named Coolidge— 
Arthur W. In between, as a wartime lieu- 
tenant commander, he handled the absen- 
tee-ballot setup for the Navy. 

The Democratic Habit: It was only 
because President Truman named ex- 
Gov. Maurice J. Tobin to be Secretary of 
Labor in August that Dever was spared 
a bitter battle this year for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor. Having 
thus won it by default, he had it easy the 
rest of the way. He steered away from 
the referendums on birth control and the 
closed shop, and stuck to such local is- 
sues as “washboard roads” and the threat 
of a 15-cent fare for Boston’s rapid-trans- 
it system. For with Massachusetts Demo- 
crats enjoying an interlude from snarling 
at each other, the state drifted back to its 
normal Democratic voting habits. 

The result: On Election Day Dever 
rolled up an astounding plurality of 389,- 
796 votes and defeated Gov. Robert’ F. 
Bradford, an aristocratic former prosecu- 
tor. In doing so, he gained the biggest 
total vote and greatest plurality in Bos- 
ton’s history, carrying the city 257,316 to 
81,130. As in other states, the leading 
Democratic candidate ran far ahead of 
President Truman—by 140,000 votes. 

Last week, after visiting Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing to receive the prel- 
ate’s blessing for a successful governor- 
ship, Dever headed South for a vacation 
from politics, But even as he relaxed, his 
tastes remained in character. At the top 
of his reading list were Arnold Toynbee’s 
“Study of History” and Cleveland Amory’s 
“The Proper Bostonians.” 


MICHIGAN: 


‘Soapy Shows Them 


‘Hardly anyone in Michigan had even 
heard of G. Mennen Williams when he 
announced his candidacy for the gover- 
norship. At 37, the lanky (6-foot-4), 
shaggy-haired protégé of Associate Justice 
Frank Murphy had never held an elective 
office. If that wasn’t enough to make him 
less than an ideal candidate against the 
incumbent Republican governor, 54-year- 
old Kim Sigler, Williams had the further 


Williams: An “also-ran” came in first 


handicap of being a wealthy, young social 
figure. 

He was the grandson of Gerhard Men- 
nen, founder of the shaving-cream for- 
tune, which he eventually would share 
with two younger brothers. He had at- 
tended Salisbury, an exclusive prepara- 
tory school in Connecticut; then Prince- 
ton, where he graduated with two letters 
in crew and a Phi Beta Kappa key. His 
wife, the former Nancy Lace Quirk, also 
was prominent in Detroit society. With 
their children—Gary 7, Nancy 5, and 
Wendy 2%—they lived at Grosse Pointe 
Farms, swank Detroit. suburb. 

Seion at Work: “Soapy Williams's” 
blue-blooded background was_ hardly 
calculated to gain him votes among either 
the CIO and AFL members in Wayne 
County (Detroit) or the upstate farmers. 
If union leaders nevertheless decided to 
support him for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, and then, after he won the primary, 
to help in his campaign, it was because his 
record had been impeccably New Deal. 
A lieutenant commander in the Navy 
during the war (with ten battle stars 
and the Legion of Merit), Williams had 
been a founder of the American Veterans 
Committee and had served as its regional 
director for Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 
He was in Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion and had worked for the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The unions limited their support to 
endorsing Williams and urging members 
to vote for him. They were free with ad- 
vice but, in keeping with their policy 
of concentrating on Congressional candi- 
dates (NEwswEEK, Oct. 25), they didn't 
contribute any money to his campaign, 
with the shaving-soap estate still in trust 
Williams had to mortgage his seven- 
room house to finance his race. 

He and his wife piled into their 1946 
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reddish-brown De Soto convertible and 
started barnstorming. Because Detroit 
union workers seemed certain to vote 
Democratic if the unions could get out 
the vote, they headed upstate for the 
farm districts. 

In 12,000 miles of campaigning Wil- 
liams ducked large crowds; he spent 
nearly all his time in small towns. He 
would stride into the corner drugstore 
and introduce himself to everyone there 


by saying: “I'm Mennen Williams. I'm | 
running for governor, and I'd like your | 


support.” Then he would answer ques- 
tions and discuss the issues. His program: 
unadulterated New Dealism. 

Too Late: Sigler, whose disclosures of 
legislative graft while he was special 
prosecutor had boosted him into his first 
term as governor, blithely dismissed 
“Soapy” Williams’s campaign at first, The 
reports from upstate were that Williams 
talked badly and that even when he had 
something good to say, he mangled it 
in delivery. All political dopesters (in- 
cluding Democratic leaders) agreed that 
Sigler would sweep the state. His pre- 
dicted margin of victory: 250,000 votes 
or more. 

What little campaigning Sigler did, he 
did by plane. Had he bounced over the 
country roads like Williams, he might not 
have been so confident. Michigan farmers, 
like farmers everywhere, were becoming 
disturbed by the Republican Party’s hazi- 
ness about the Federal government’s farm 
program. They were grumbling loudly be- 
cause of the Republican state govern- 
ment’s failure to fix the roads. Republican 
State Attorney General Eugene F. Black’s 
charge that Sigler’s machine had exacted 
illegal contributions from auto dealers also 
was making an impression, Finally, the 
farmers liked “Soapy” Williams. He was 
unassuming, friendly, and sincere. The 
fact that he wasn’t glib didn’t bother 
them in the least. 

When Sigler at last stepped up his 
campaign it was too late. Dewey carried 
Michigan, but he didn’t carry Sigler with 
him. Sigler failed to roll up the majorities 
in the farm districts on which he was 
counting to wipe out the Democratic 
majority in Wayne. “Soapy” Williams 
won by more than 150,000 votes. 

It was doubtful whether Williams 
would be able to put his New Deal pro- 
gram into effect in Michigan. The legis- 
lature was still firmly in the grasp of the 
Republicans, as was the State Adminis- 
trative Board. But he was going to try. 


THE SEERS;: 


Up the Bean Poll 


While poll takers Elmo Roper, George 
Gallup, and Archibald Crossley were 
holding their heads last week as a result 
of erroneous election forecasts, a deter- 
mined advertising and newspaper cam- 
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paign was launched to prove that one 
“scientific expert”—Louis H. Bean, a gov- 
ernment economist—had actually forecast 
President Truman’s amazing victory: 

> Two days after the election, on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 4, Alfred A. Knopf, publisher 
of Bean’s book “How to Predict Elec- 
tions,” ran advertisements headed: “Oh 
Mr. Gallup! Oh Mr. Roper! Obviously 
you don’t know BEAN’S HOW TO PREDICT 
ELECTIONS . . . The book that shows how 
to accurately predict elections. At all 
book stores . . . $2.50.” 

> The following day the International 
Latex Corp. of Dover, Del., which has 


MYSTERY 





~ this is what one man wrote: 


“To begin with, numerous signs at the 
end of 1947 pointed to another presiden- 
tial term for the Democrats.” 


“All these indications prior to the 1948 
nominations could be taken as pointing 
to victory for the Democratic candidate in 
1948 with a popular vote of 54 to 55 per 
cent... in a two-party contest . . . giving 
them (the Democrats) about 55 per cent 


These are excerpts from a book published in July 
1948, just before the nominating conventions, It 
was written by Louis H. Bean, economic adviser te 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It called the turn not 
only on the Democratic presidential victory but on 
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Mr. Bean’s analytical mind to read-sound conclu- 
sions into them. It turns out now that Mr. Truman * 
had to win the presidential election, with such 
strong forces working for him. 


In“How to Predict Elections” there's a library of 
valuable information for every citizen in this 
Presented asa Fable Sowice by 
INTERNATIONAL LATEX CORPORATION | 
PLAYTEX PARK * DOVER DELAWARE 
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Despite ads, Bean joined the others 


made a practice of running “public serv- 
ice” ads on political issues, bought two- 
column, page-length space to quote from 
Bean’s book under the headline: “Was 
there an election MYSTERY?” 
> On Sunday, in its weekly review sec- 
tion, under the headline: THE “BEAN 
Poti’ Was RicHT, The New York Herald 
Tribune carried a Washington story by a 
staff member, Frederick Gutheim, declar- 
ing Bean “had predicted as far back as 
last April that the Democrats not only 
would retain the Presidency but would 
recapture control of Congress as well.” 
Shortsighted Hindsight: What 
everyone had evidently overlooked last 
week was Bean’s own forecast just three 
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days before the election. Although Bean 
in his book had correctly held that the 
swing from the Democrats had reached 
bottom after the 1946 GOP landslide, his 
forecast made to Peter Edson, Scripps- 
Howard columnist, on Oct. 30 (and to 
Drew Pearson on Oct. 17), was as wrong, 
if not more wrong, than those of Roper, 
Gallup, and Crossley: 

“President Truman will need an all- 
out turnout of nearly 60,000,000 voters 
to win the election,” Bean told Edson. 
“That is what he is fighting for—to get 
out the vote and turn the tide which all 
polls have indicated are against him. 

“There are some interesting trends in 
this election. Many voters who seem to 
be Democrats when thinking about the 
Congressional election are Republicans 
when thinking about the Presidential 


» 


race... 


Tracing the total votes in past elections 
and noting that the polls indicated the 
vote might go no higher than 51,000,000, 
Bean forecast to Edson that Mr. Truman 
would carry only nine states and that 
even if it reached 55,000,000 he would 
carry only eighteen. Bean, like the other 
experts, failed to estimate the outcome 
on the unexpectedly low 47,000,000-vote 
total. But if his reasoning had been 
carried out, he would have given Mr. 
Truman even fewer states than the nine 
he accorded him on the basis of a 
51,000,000-total vote. 

In brief, Bean had never completely 
dismissed the possibility of Democratic 
victory, but Bean in October evidently 
had forgotten Bean in April.* 


WALLACE: 


Finger Shaking 


In defeat, Henry A. Wallace was as 
shrill and unyielding as he had been dur- — 
ing the campaign. Kicking aside the 
virtually unbroken American custom of 
congratulating the winner, the Progres- 
sive Party candidate sent a 300-word 
telegram to Harry S. Truman in which he 
berated the President and told him how 
to run the government in the future. 
“The bankruptcy of the American econ- 
omy” could nat be avoided, Wallace 
scolded, unless the foreign’ policy which. 
the election had endorsed was im- 
mediately repudiated. 

This behavior seemed strange in a man 
whose candidacy had been one of the 
most notable flops in American history. 
He had received only 1,116,379 votes for 
the $1,189,178 his Progressive Party had 
spent on the national campaign—more 
than $1 average per vote. But the right- 
about of the pro-Wallace Communist 
Daily Worker was even stranger. After 
four months of preaching that Mr. Tru- 





Sager and Gallup also forgot Roper and Gallup 
of earlier date. Gallup in January and Roper in Feb- 
ruary had shown Mr. Truman ahead. ‘ 
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HE party division in the new House 
Tos Representatives—263 Democrats, 
171 Republicans, and one American- 
Laborite—is almost identical with that 
in the 76th Congress, elected in 1938. 
The Democratic majority will be larg- 
er than in any Congress since then. 

Since only 33 Senatorial seats were 
in contest this year, the new 
Senate will not fully reflect 
the Democratic resurgence. 
With 54 Democrats and 
42 Republicans, it will be 
slightly less Democratic than 
it was after the 1942 and 
1944 elections. 

Numbers do not tell the 
whole story, however. The 
Democratic membership in 
the new Congress will be 
more cohesive and more New Dealish 
than it was after the 1938 election or, 
with respect to domestic affairs, in the 
four ensuing Congresses. The 1938 
election marked the first recession in 
the New Deal tide. Roosevelt tried to 
“purge” some of the outstanding 
Democratic conservatives and failed. 
The Republicans made great gains. 
The conservatives in both parties felt 
highly encouraged. The Democratic 
conservatives were bitter and deter- 
mined to obtain control of the party 
in 1940, Factional strife ruled for the 
next two years. The New Deal faced 
a hostile coalition in Congress, Roose- 
velt laid it on the shelf, chiefly because 
the war began to overshadow every- 
thing else and he needed the support 
of the Southern Democrats for his for- 
eign policy. 


ow the New Deal tide has swept 
N in again, up to the level of 1938. 
The new Democratic majority will 
contain fewer extreme conservatives 
than that elected ten years ago and 
more members who are left of center. 
Almost every new member from north 
of the Mason and Dixon line is com- 
mitted to the Democratic platform, 
which is a_ straight-line New Deal 
platform. The Southern representation 
will be somewhat more liberal, on bal- 
ance, than it was a decade ago, 

The Dixiecrat bolt and its failure 
further diminish the influence of the 
Southern right wing. Many of the con- 
servative Southerners in Congress did 
not bolt, but few gave active help to 








Truman and Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


the President. Some Southern progres- 
sives, such as Senators Hill and Spark- 
man of Alabama, were enmeshed un- 
willingly in the Dixiecrat movement. 
Many who stood on the fence and a 
few who bolted will be granted clem- 
ency. But they are in no position to 


—— for it, With the aid of Wallace, 


the Democratic Party has 
lost another encumbrance, 
its extreme left wing. 

The Democratic conser- 
vatives who remain in Con- 
gress will go along with the 
New Deal more readily than 
at any time since 1938—or 
indeed since Rooseyvelt’s at- 
tempt to enlarge the Su- 
preme Court in 1937. The 
trend is important. It was 
down for the New Deal in 1938; now 
it is up. 

Finally, Mr. Truman’s immense per- 
sonal prestige and popularity must be 
reckoned with. He has proved his abil- 
ity to carry his case to the people—by 
methods different from Roosevelt’s but 
apparently just as effective. Moreover, 
while the enthusiasm for him, even in 


his time of greatest triumph, may not . 


be so intense as it was for Roosevelt, 
it is not offset by hatred. Mr. Truman 
remains a man without enemies. With 
Barkley at his side, his liaison with his 
own party in Congress will be better 
than it was after his first few months 
as President. 

All these factors point toward a 
period of relatively harmonious ac- 
tion in Washington during the next 
several months. The civil-rights pro- 
gram is emotion-laden, but if handled 
properly it will not drive the South- 
ern Democrats into opposition to other 


parts of the Truman program, A few ° 


ot the Democratic pledges, such as re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, will en- 
counter a coalition strong enough to 
force a compromise. But most of Mr. 
Truman’s promises to round out the 
New Deal will be made good in full, 
and many with considerable Repub- 
lican support. 


HOSE who have been disquieted by 
T the election may find comfort in the 
fact that Mr. Truman is not an inno- 
vator. He will try to carry out his prom- 
ises but, unless or until unforeseen sit- 
uations arise, he will go no farther. 











man represented “the Wall Street war 
party” The Worker abruptly asserted that 
the President had been returned to tiie 
White House because “the Americ.in 
people . . . want peace, greater social 
security, and more democracy.” 


INVESTIGATION: 


J. Parnell to Trial 


As head of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas had invaded the highest pre- 
cincts of the Federal government in his 
search for Communists and subversives, 
even berating the President of the United 
States. Had he been, like Caesar’s wife, 
above suspicion, Thomas could have 
continued to make powerful enemies, 
Last month the people who hated him 
seemed to have found legitimate ground 
for a counterattack: 
> Miss Helen Campbell, Thomas’s for- 
mer secretary, in great pique because 
she had been demoted, began telling 
tales on Capitol Hill, charging that her 
ex-boss listed on his payroll people who 
didn’t work in his office but kicked back 
their salary checks to him. 

P Seventeen New Jersey lawyers _peti- 
tioned Attorney General Tom C. Clark to 
look into the charge. Clark publicly 
acknowledged receipt of the petition, put 
the FBI to work, and promised to take 
proper action. 

> A Federal grand jury was impaneled 
in Washington to hear the evidence. In 
righteous indignation, Thomas on Oct. 23 
called the investigation “a political 
smear . . . the dying gasp of reprisal of a 
defeated and discredited Administration.” 
The next day he “insisted” on his right 
to appear before the grand jury but asked 
that “to keep this free of politics” he 
might be heard on Nov. 4, after the 
election. The Justice Department agreed 
to the delay. 

But on the day that he was scheduled 
to appear, Thomas underwent a change 
of heart—on advice of counsel. Arriving 
at the Federal Court House at 10 a.m., 
he was out again in five minutes. Like 
many of the witnesses who had faced his 
committee, the congressman from New 
Jersey refused to waive immunity and 
stood on his constitutional rights to refuse 
to give evidence which might incriminate 
him. 

This _—" the blow fell. Meeting on 
Monday morning, the grand jury pre- 
sented a true bill indicting J. Parnell 
Thomas on four counts: conspiring to de- 
fraud the government and filing three 
false claims. Indicted for conspiracy with 
him: Helen Campbell. ‘With no trial prob- 
able until January, the Administration 
which Thomas had written off as “de- 
feated” could afford to let the wheels of 
justice grind slowly. 


Newsweek, November 15, 1948 
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Work Refreshed ...Have a Coke 


The more you do, the more 
you need a moment’s rest now 
and then for a fresh start. A lit- 


. 
\ 


‘e minute is big enough when 


's the pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola. So 
you see the familiar red cooler 
at more and more places 
where people work. Every- 


body likes to work refreshed. 








Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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RUSSIA: 
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Shaking a Fist at Atlantic Alliance 


Onto the rostrum atop Lenin’s squat 
red and black granite tomb in Red Square 
stepped a forgotten hero: Marshal Sem- 
yon K. Timoshenko. The long, heavy 
face, strong jaw, and wide mouth of the 
commander on the southern Russian front 
in 1942 had long since passed into the 
memories of a war nearly everyone would 
like to forget. Yet, for some inscrutable 
Russian reason, Timoshenko had _ been 
called out of the shadows to take the 
salute at the great parade on Nov. 7 cele- 
brating the 3lst anniversary of the Oc- 
tober Revolution. 

To the crack troops and the 2,000,000 
civilians who marched past the tomb— 
before an air fleet under Maj. Gen. Vas- 
sily Stalin, the generalissimo’s son, roared 
past—Timoshenko delivered a short, safe 
speech. He repeated Stalin’s declaration 
in an Oct. 28 Pravda interview that the 
‘United States and Britain were pursuing 
a “policy of unleashing a new war.” 
(Stalin himself was absent as usual, pre- 
sumably still enjoying his Caucasus holi- 
days.) Timoshenko also repeated portions 
of an address made the previous night by 
Foreign Minister Molotoff. 

Molotoff himself repeated  Stalin’s 
charge about “unleashing a new_ war.” 
This time Molotoff applied it to the North 
Atlantic security pact now under discus- 
sion between the United States and 
Canada and the Western European na- 
tions (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 25). Molotoff 
reasoned this pact could not be defensive 
since no one threatened the Atlantic 
states. Therefore, it was offensive and 
proved Stalin’s statement. Therefore, the 
North Atlantic pact would contradict the 
British and French pacts of friendship 
and mutual assistance with the Soviet 
Union. The next “therefore” in the argu- 
ment—which Molotoff did not state—was 
that Moscow would denounce its pacts 
with London and Paris if they joined in 
a North Atlantic security alliance. 


St. Zhdanoff 


The Soviet Government has honored 
the late Politburo member Andrei 
Zhdanoff by changing the name of his 
birthplace, Mariupol, to Zhdanoff. Mos- 
cow and Leningrad districts, a Moscow 
street, factories, a university, and the 
45th Guards Rifle Division will also bear 
Zhdanoff's name. Scholarships will be 
founded in his name and the Marx-En- 
gels-Lenin Institute will publish his bi- 
ography plus his own works. 

The Manchester Guardian last week 
remarked in an editorial: “He must have 
been a great man. In thirty or forty 
years, perhaps, in the Elysian Fields, his 
shade will be approached and saluted by 
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another, that of a man born and bred at 
Zhdanoff, a scholar of Zhdanoff Uni- 
versity, once a mechanic at the Zhdanoff 
printing works, later a soldier in the 
Zhdanoff Division. By then perhaps they 
will be called the Zhdanoff Fields.” 


On Your Marx 


The Russian word for airlift is Voz- 
dukny Most—a literal translation of the 
German word Luftbriicke meaning air- 
bridge. Last week the semimonthly news- 
paper of the Cominform gave _ the 
unilateral Marxian interpretation of the 
Berlin airlift: “An absolutely useless 
measure having purely demagogical 
aims.” 


ELECTION: 


As the World Sees It 


The American people last week got the 
opportunity of a lifetime to see themselves 
as others see them. In Europe and Asia 
the classes and the masses said what they 
thought about the election results—and 





Wednesday noon, London time, these 
groggy, disheveled Americans, some still 
in evening clothes, could be found at 
scattered clubs, drinking milk-and-brandy 
punches and absorbing BBC bulletins. 

From the political standpoint, mem- 
bers of the government could not con- 
ceal their jubilation at the “defeat of 
American reaction.” They saw it as a 
clear sign that the leftward tide of the 
Western world was unchecked and as a 
bright omen for a Socialist victory in the 
1950 elections here. Labor leaders con- 
vinced themselves that American work- 
ing men had voted for price controls, 


-repeal of labor curbs, civil-rights legisla- 


tion, and wider social-security measures. 
They congratulated themselves for show- 
ing Americans the social-democratic way. 
Many Tories did not conceal their con- 
cern. But big businessmen on the whole 
were more philosophical. To a glum 
American friend one important indus- 
trialist said: “The trouble is that you 
Americans really don’t want a govern- 
ment.” 

Henry Wallace was forgotten, except 
by Communists. A Savoy Hotel barber 
asked his Yank customer: “Wasn't there 
some other bloke running?” 

Spain: On the day the final election 
results became known here, Generalissimo 
Franco remarked dryly to an American 
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A British view of the election: 


about Americans in general. NEWSWEEK 
correspondents abroad cabled this picture 
of their reactions and hopes concerning 
the Truman victory: 


Britain: The average Londoner went 
to bed at his usual hour Tuesday night, 
preoccupied as usual about the empti- 
ness of his larder and his coal cellar. 
Among the big American colony only a 
handful of the hardiest stayed up. By 


Ilingworth— London Mail 


Truman breaks up the wake 


visitor: “An election is like a jump into 
an abyss. Its results can never be fore- 
seen.” On the same day another high 
Spanish official joshingly told an Ameri- 
can diplomat: “You Americans! You 
know nothing about your own domestic 
politics and here you come telling us 
about ours!” 

No official statement can adequately 
express Spanish officialdom’s disappoint- 
ment with the election results. America’s 
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“unofficial ambassadors” including Sen. 
Chan Gurney of North Dakota, James A. 
Farley, and Eric Johnston had not only 
assured the Franco government that a 
Dewey victory was in the bag, but left 
no doubt that Dewey’s election would 
mark the end of Spain’s international 
troubles. Johnston, particularly, might 
be asked embarrassing questions if he 
should return to Madrid. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Spaniards regarded him as 
an emissary of John Foster Dulles, “the 
future Secretary of State.” Also, because 
of Johnston’s advisory position with the 
ECA, he was to the Spaniards a living 
representative of “El Plan Marshall.” 

The so-called man in the street was 
frankly more concerned with the current 
lottery drawing than with the Dewey- 
Truman contest. Those who gave it a 
thought preferred President Truman— 
because the government was for his oppo- 
nent. A roving reporter for the evening 
paper Informaciones found a civil guard, 
a stomach specialist, and a street peddler 
who were definitely for President Truman. 

France: Accepting a Dewey victory 
as a foregone conclusion, the French 
public showed little interest in the elec- 
tion. With the first inkling of a Truman 
victory the public grew intensely inter- 
ested. Café sitters jibed at the dopesters 
and polls. Dr. Gallup—since he is the 
only one commonly known here—was the 
favorite victim. A typical headline: “Gal- 
lup, the False Prophet.” 

Press and public comment eulogizes 
Mr. Truman, his courage, and his belief 
~ in himself. French middle-of-the-roaders 
jubilantly proclaim the Truman victory 
a triumph for the Troisi¢éme Force in 
America. One said: “All the Western 
democracies are now oriented slightly 
left of center.” The Gaullists are saying 
nothing openly, but many are privately 
chagrined at this supposedly Troisiéme 
Force tendency in the results. They are 
-also dejected because they had hoped for 
great support from John Foster Dulles. 

Japan:—Japanese news vendors rang 
their hand bells signifying special edi- 
tions. Headlines read “Truman Victory 
Surprises Japan.” The Tokyo exchange 
showed a rise in heavy industrials. The 
man in the street, prepared by the Jap- 
anese press for a Dewey victory, was 
interested in the outcome of a big con- 
test, but felt small concern that it would 
affect him personally. 

Although Akahata, Japan’s Communist 
daily, and the Communist Party sup- 
ported Wallace, they hailed Mr. Truman’s 
election as a triumph against the Repub- 
lican Party, “the gift child of international 
financiers.” Akahata urged workers to 
join this popular united front to wipe out 
capitalism in Japan’s coming general 
election. 

Germany: The Germans were even 
more surprised than the Americans at Mr. 
- Truman’s election. The Russian-licensed 
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International 
Hail Fellow: Ernest Bevin re- 
laxes from diplomatic cares with 
the American correspondents in 
London at their Association's 
luncheon at the Savoy Hotel. 


National Zeitung in Berlin headlined a 
“Dewey victory” Wednesday morning. 
The Munich Merkur devoted almost its 
whole front page to an analysis of the 
effect of the “Dewey victory,” including 
a long article entitled “Dulles~ und 
Deutschland.” Its editor moaned to 
Americans: “What am I going to do? 
Should I resign? What do you suppose 
Dr. Gallup is going to do?” 

Generally, Germans are glad that Mr. 
Truman is still President, because they 
identify him with the Marshall plan. 
They feared a new foreign policy less 
friendly to Germany might develop under 
Dewey, and they particularly distrusted 
Dulles. A Munich hausfrau commented: 
“I’m glad about Truman’s victory. He is a 
man we know already, and we know what 
his attitude is toward us. We've had so 
many changes we are tired of them.” 


Miscue 


The most unconsciously unkind com- 
ment of the week on President Truman’s 
election came from one of his supporters, 
the London Socialist weekly The New 
Statesman and Nation. It headlined its 
lead editorial “ROOSEVELT’s FIFTH TERM.” 


RUMANIA: 


Truth in Bucharest 


The Aug. 18 issue of the conservative 
British paper The Yorkshire Post carried 
an editorial supporting an appeal by 
Field Marshal Montgomery for enlist- 
ments in the Territorial Army. It read: 
“This appeal is a direct challenge to the 
spirit of the nation.” According to The 


London Daily Telegraph, The Yorkshire 
Post’s comment was picked up by a 
Bucharest paper called Adevarul (The 
Truth). Adevarul claimed that reaction 
to Montgomery’s appeal “was unanimous- 
ly unfavorable” and cited as evidence iis 
translation of The Yorkshire Post’s edi- 
torial: “We must say it plainly: Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s appeal is an act 
of defiance towards the British people.” 


HUNGARY: 


Love Between Neighbors 


Latest joke from Hungary: Matyas 
Rakosi, Communist boss of the country, 
recently visited a village close to the 
Czechoslovak frontier to speak to the 
peasants on the blessings of the people’s 
democracy. The response was unsatisfac- 
tory. After the meeting he accosted an 
old farmer: “Don’t you people see the 
immense advantages we have brought 
you? Land reform, equality, lasting 
friendship. with the strongest and most 
peaceful nation on earth?” The old man 
replied: “Yes, and the best thing about 
it is that those damned Czechs are en- 
joying the same kind of regime.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 


The Christmas Rush 


The radiance of autumnal Paris had 
given way to a gray, damp, and chilly fall. 
Colds ruined both digestion and disposi- 
tion, punctuated UN committee debates 
with sniffling and coughing, and deepened 
the weariness that overtook delegates 
halfway through the scheduled twelve- 
week meeting. 

Some delegates suggested adjourning 
the Assembly until early next year. But 
the United States, among others, pointed 
out that a recess would disappoint the 
public and that with hard work the dele- 
gates could still finish the agenda by 
Christmas. President Herbert V. Evatt 
and the six principal committee chairmen, 
therefore, decided to aim for a Dec. 8 
adjournment, and thus be sure of finishing 
by Dec. 15th. Committees began meeting 
twice daily and at least one met every 
evening. Last week’s progress: 
> The atomic-energy plan, already adopted 
by the Political and Security Committee, 
won full Assembly approval. It endorses 
the American-sponsored proposal for vig- 
orous international control and directs the 
Big Five and Canada to continue seeking 
agreement and the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission to continue its work. Russia 
and all five satellites voted against the 
resolution. 
> A plenary Assembly session saw Russia 
and the United States vote together for 
once—on unanimous adoption of a well- 
intentioned Mexican resolution urging 
the big powers to settle their differences 
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and sign peace treaties for Germany and 
apan. 

ithe Political Committee climaxed two 
weeks of vituperative debate on the Bal- 
kans by overriding a Soviet bloc filibuster. 
It adopted a resolution accusing Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania of threaten- 
ing the peace by knowingly providing 
“large scale” aid to the Greek Communist 
rebels. 


BRITAIN: 


For Guy and Danny 


At 6:30 in the dark and blustery dawn 
of Nov. 3 a small, fat boy jumped out of 
bed in a big old house in Hampstead, 
historic North London community. He 
dived into the gray-flannel suit which is 
the English schoolboy’s uniform, gobbled 
a bowl of cornflakes, gulped a glass of 
milk in the old-fashioned kitchen, and 
plodded over the hill to the underground 
station to take the first train to the nearby 
suburb of Golders Green. 

There, cabled Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of NEwsweEek’s London bureau, he 
became the 50th small boy in a queue 
at a little sporting-goods shop. At a 


the bobbies in London and _ university 
cities. Even here there was an inflationary 
trend. A mock-grumpy letter to The 
Times complained that the urchins who 
annually beg coppers for bonfire tinder 
were, this year, beseeching “tuppence 
for the Guy” instead of the traditional 
penny. “I feel constrained to inquire 
whether the country today can afford a 
surcharge of 100 per cent for such a 
matter,” wrote correspondent Alan P. 
Hughes after an encounter with two small 
Spivs at London Bridge. 

@. Kaye! In many such ways last 
week England turned gratefully to things 
English and away from world crises and 
alarms. Only the American elections in- 
truded on the splendid, if temporary, iso- 
lation. The weather could not have been 
more English—soaking autumn rain, glit- 
tering sunshine, and springlike gales. The 
parade of domestic events was likewise 
both good and bad. Food Minister John 
Strachey announced December increases 
in candy, sugar, and cooking-fat rations; 
a judicial tribunal formally opened a 
searching probe of alleged government 
corruption in granting favors to certain 
promoters. 

The Royal Command Performance at 
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ing a daring pink off-the-shoulder gown, 
attended a late party in his honor given 
by the American Ambassador, Lewis W. 
Douglas, at his Princes Gate house. 


Chocolate Cream Express 


The British Railways recently asked 
its riders to say what color they wanted 
their nationalized trains painted. . Ac- 
cording to The London Evening Stand- 
ard, only 1,000 bothered to reply. They 
came up with the soothing choice of 
green for locomotives and cream and 
chocolate for the cars. 


Any Day Now 


In Buckingham Palace last week maids 
and workmen outfitted the second-floor 
schoolroom, soundproofed with double 
windows overlooking the garden, as a 
nursery. Suites were dusted out for the 
nurses and the gynecologist who would 
soon move in. Princess Elizabeth’s baby 
toys, cradle, and perambulator were 


taken out of storage and refurbished. For 
Elizabeth’s first child (she was sure it 
would be a boy) was expected on Nov. 15. 

Elizabeth spent her days with her 





Acme 


Princess Elizabeth had to miss the show attended by her husband, Princess Margaret, the king, and the queen 


quarter of 9 he emerged happily with a 
brown paper bag, containing 5 shillings’ 
worth of precious fireworks. Thus did the 
free enterprise of London’s small fry 
triumph over one of British Socialism’s 
minor shortages and provide a_ brave 
splutter of sparks and noise on the night 
of Nov. 5, Guy Fawkes’ Day—the 343rd 
anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot to 
blow up the House of Lords. 

Though “big bangs” were hard to come 
by, bonfires burned brightly Friday night 
on heath and common, consuming un- 
counted effigies of England’s most fa- 
mous traitor and not a few house roofs, 


while studerits frolicked and scuffled with 
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the Palladium—London’s favorite music 
hall—was the social event of a satisfying 
week which ended with the wearing of 
annual remembrance (Armistice) pop- 
pies and Sunday’s solemn services at the 
cenotaph in Whitehall. Danny Kaye, who 
has been virtually regarded as a British 
subject since he bewitched everyone from 
the king to the costermonger last winter, 
came from the United States for this 
special performance. He arrived at the 
theater in pouring rain through a squeal- 
ing phalanx of “hanky hatters” (the 
British equivalent of bobby soxers). He 
was greeted warmly in the royal box, 
and afterwards Princess Margaret, wear- 


sister Margaret, reading, sewing, and 
playing the piano. She was being shel- 
tered even from her mother who, like 
almost everyone else in Britain, had a 
slight case of flu. Meanwhile, King 
George again demonstrated his stubborn 
refusal to let anything interfere with the 
privacy of his family’s most private mo- 
ments. 

For centuries it has been the custom 
for the Home Secretary to attend the 
birth of a royal child. The tradition is 
supposed to date back to the seventeenth 
century, when there were suspicions that 
James II had a phony “eldest son,” the 
Old Pretender, smuggled into his sickly 
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Seattle, a city of spectacular snow-capped beauty, is the nation’s great gateway to 
Alaska. Seattle is venturesome. It built the mile-and-a-quarter Lake Washington 
Floating Bridge, the first major structure of its kind. It sponsored the world’s first 
‘stageless’ theatre. And its 42-story Smith Tower makes Seattle’s skyline the tallest 
west of Chicago. Skyline? That’s where we fit into the picture. 72% of Seattle’s 
elevator installations are by Otis. 


UNEXPECTED SALES ITEM. 


Ever buy a ride on an Escalator? Shanghai 

shoppers did. When the first Escalator 

was installed in the Sun Department Store a 
not even the police could control the ¢ 

amazed populace. Finally, tickets ~ 

were sold at the door. Admission was 

thirty cents, redeemable in merchandise. 


ELECTRONIC MAGIC. 


Otis has successfully combined modern 
electronic magic with proven Signal! Control 
features. Passengers no longer push a 
conventional landing button. Instead, they 
merely ouch a plastic directional arrow. What 
happens? An immensely simplified electronic 
signalling system registers and remembers each 
call. And electronic circuits intercept and 
automatically stop the first available elevator. 





THERE'S AN EASIER WAY. 


You can now install electric freight- 
handling at low cost. Otis Self-Supporting 
Electric Elevators have been specifically 
designed to hoist light freight two or 
three floors. They're inexpensive to install 
... require no penthouse, overhead 
supports or building reinforcing . . . 

can be installed in any store, laundry, 
storage or manufacturing building. 


Write for Bulletin B-720-S. 





Interested in knowing how much it would cost to modernize 
your elevators? We'll be glad to make a free survey and tell you. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. ¥. 





“Escalator” is a registered trade mark of the Otis Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalatory 
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wife’s room in a warming pan to insure a 
Catholic succession. Actually, its origin 
is lost in antiquity. 

The present king, then Duke of York, 
objected to the custom in 1930 when 
Margaret was born at Glamis Castle. 
Glamis, Scotland; but his father overruled 
him. Now, in the Nov. 5 Palace Bulletin, 
George decreed curtly that the presence 
of the Home Secretary was neither lega! 
nor a constitutional necessity, but “merely 
the survival of an archaic custom.” As 
result, the dour-faced Home Secretary, 
James Chuter Ede, who had _ already 
started leaving notes telling where he 
could be found if he should be needed 
suddenly at the palace, will be told by 
telephone of the great event. Thereupon 
he will pad down to the front door of the 
Home Office and tack up a notice for all 
to see. Then a 41-gun salute to the royal 
child will boom out from the Tower of 
London, and for three hours the bells of 
Westminster Abbey will ring out the 
news. 


Planning in Pink 


To the conservative farmers of Ash- 
ford, Kent, a pink cowshed would be as 
shocking as a purple cow. But, they com- 
plained last week, “a woman employed 
as an expert” in the Labor government’s 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
had ordered three farmers to paint their 
cowsheds pink. Their Tory M. P., Ed- 
ward P. Smith, threatened to raise a Par- 
liamentary row on their behalf. Miss Jes- 
sica Albery, the landscape adviser for the 
Kent branch of the Ministry, denied 
everything: “I didn’t order pink cow- 
sheds.” But she added, “I think pink 
would be a very nice color.” 


FRANCE: 


The Next Occupation 


In France, talk around the café or din- 
ing-room table is not about the possibility 
of war or lines of attack and aerial targets. 
It is about “the next occupation,” cabled 
Sheila Baker of NEwsweex’s London bu- 
reau, after returning to the British capital 
from covering the United Nations meet- 
ing. 

This discouraging report on Paris’s dis- 
couraging atmosphere continued: The 
French pessimism and “there’s nothing 
we can do about it” attitude has irritated 
some foreign visitors into saying: “Well, 
they’re frank about it anyway; next time 
they'll all collaborate.” This is not very 
fair, The French are realists who put little 
faith in their present army and air force 
and generally hold in contempt whatever 
government is in power. Since they ex- 
pect little from their leaders, they feel 
they must rely on themselves. And they 
have been perfecting their ability to look 
after themselves, as individuals, ev<r 
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since 1940, Since they expect the worst— 
war—they are making their plans accord- 
ingly. 

Speeial Cupbeard: A _ prosperous 
Paris businessman enlivened luncheon at 
his house by assuring all present they 
would recall the German occupation with 
nostalgia, Unlike the Germans, who for 
the most part were trés correct according 
| to him, the Russians would be barbarians. 
: His wife, however, was less depressed be- 
. | : cause she had just heard, and firmly be- 

ie lieved, one of the rumors which now float 

around France: that 10,000 American 

" troops are camped somewhere near Trou- 
ville. 


When I visited another family I pre- Pia ele 


4 sented my hostess with the 2 pounds of 
5 coffee we are allowed to take out of +j t fo Ki d d 
bitivey eaten) ndacn | ACE THU TOF a NING when hen you a 
of cooking fat. She was pleased by both, , H ej n Z Ilo mM 
ato Ketel IUD 
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but regretfully observed that because it 
was bean coffee, and not canned, she 
° 
Many a thrifty 
a 
meat dish... or 


wouldn’t be able to store it in the “special 
cupboard” into which the fat promptly 

leftover combination... 
takes on a world of 


disappeared, The special cupboard holds 
her “occupation” stocks, “I’m not going 
luxurious flavor 
by the simple addition 


to get caught short again.” 
Night Must Fall: Optimists in Paris 
of spicy, wonder-working 
Heinz Tomato 
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ask Americans: “Will you arrive in time?” 
—before the Russians. Pessimists ask: 
“How long will it take you to liberate us 
this time? We won’t be able to stand an- 
other four years.” Some of the better- 
heeled foreigners keep enough gasoline 








Low-Cost 
Meals. 


International 


Comeback: Italy has recovered 
enough to start fashion shows. 
This gown by Princess Gabriella 


Giardinelli is of green silk, Del { Cious [ 


with darker green velvet bolero. 
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Pt $ no quicker, surer 

way to escape from grey 
skies and chilly breezes than a Speed- 
bird “Cruise-Flight” to Bermuda... 
enchanting “Islands of Perpetual 
Spring”! Down there, in the fragrant 
air, you'll enjoy all the sports of 
summer ... golf and tennis, cycling, 
sailing. You'll find every daytime a 
thrilling playtime. And Bermuda 
nights, too, are gay. 
BOAC offers you your choice 
of route—from New York or 
from Baltimore. You cruise 
smoothly above the weather, fl’ 
in a long-distance “‘pressur- 
ized” plane, while a de- 
licious, complimentary 2 
meal is served gor ‘ 


























“SUNSET” SPEEDBIRDS 
DEPART 4:30 P.M. 
from New York, Wed., Thurs., 
Sat., Sun.; also from 
Baltimore, Mon. and Fri. 

$126.00 ROUND TRIP 

plus 15° Fed. Tax 
RESERVE BY SPEEDBIRD NOW! 
Information and bookings at BOAC 
offices in New York, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Montreal and Toronto. 
Or see your Local Travel Agent. 
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in the garage to get them to the Pyrenees. 
The many less prosperous foreigners who 
float about Paris—White Russians, 
Nansen-passport holders, and refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain who have 
the greatest reason to fear the Soviets— 
feel real panic and call regularly on Latin 
American consulates to investigate the 
visa situation. 

The fear of war in Paris has little of 
the excitement of war talk in the United 
States. For most of the French, like most 
Europeans, don’t think in atomic terms. 
For them the memories are still sharp and 
horrible: fires, rubble, death, and alien 
soldiers patrolling empty streets. Those 
memories plus anticipation seem to lie 
like a horrid, clammy fog over Paris. 
And the gloom only deepens when the 
family sits around its one fire these chilly 
evenings and lights a candle because the 
electricitv has been cut again, 


Blond Monster 


“Cock of the Walk” was the nickname 
for Roger Henri Cassiot in his childhood 
home of Limours. He had always seemed 
such a happy youth, so satisfied with 
life and so polite to the villagers, that 
even when he was arrested for a series 
of small thefts no one considered him 
dangerous, But last week French news- 
papers were hailing the strapping, blond, 
24-year-old as the greatest monster since 
Eugen Weidmann, the German whose 
career as a mass murderer ended in 1937. 
Cassiot had confessed five particularly 
brutal murders committed within 40 
days. 

Last February, when he was released 


Internationa 
Corpses in Korea: These bodies lining the road at Sunchon near 
the southern tip of Korea are among the hundreds of civilians and 
policemen massacred during the week-long rebellion of Communist 
mutineers from the American-trained army (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 1). 


after serving three years for desertion 
from the army, Cassiot began a series of 
30 robberies which he recorded method- 
ically in a little red notebook. He mar- 
ried in May and first showed his homi- 
cidal streak by chasing his wife with a 
butcher knife, saying: “If you knew 
what I am, perhaps you wouldn’t sleep 
with me.” 

Cassiot launched his murder career 
a month and a half ago when he casually 
shot an elderly recluse named Robert 
Philipon, whose run-down chateau he 
was robbing. Prowling through the farm 
country in search of isolated houses, he 
rapidly slaughtered three elderly women 
and the young nephew of one who 
rushed to his aunt’s assistance. One old 
woman, lying wounded on the floor, 
said: “You'll find gold and 20,000 francs 
in the cellar. Take it and let me live.” 
He strangled her with his necktie. Al- 
though Cassiot carried a gun and could 
have killed his victims quickly, he pre- 
ferred strangling or crushing skulls with 
pipes or shovels, He did shoot a pregnant 
woman, however. Left for dead, she re- 
covered, Her baby died. 

When he had negligently recounted 
gory detail after gory detail to the police, 
Cassiot said: “I’m hungry now. Be nice 
to me and get me a sandwich and coffee.” 
Detectives pressed him for more con- 
fessions: “You've only told us five. There 
are more, aren't there?” “Isn't that 
enough?” Cassiot laughed. To reporters 
he said: “It’s people like me that give 
people like you something to write 
about.” But as hes was led away to a 
cell, he begged: “Please put me with 
someone else. 'm afraid of the. dark.” 
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Down Reds, Up de Gaulle 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, self-styled de- 


fender of France against Communism, - 


this weék took a long-legged stride to- 
ward making good his political claims. 
His eighteen-month-old super-party, the 
Rally of the French People, fighting its 
first election for the national parliament 
on Sunday, emerged as the largest single 
party in the advisory upper house, the 
Council of the Republic. 

Together with affiliated groups, the 
Gaullists took 107 of the 269 contested 
Council seats—short of a majority, which 
barely remained with the parties of the 
government coalition, but an impressive 
reiteration of their demand for new elec- 
tions to the more potent lower house, the 
National Assembly. By contrast, the Com- 
munists suffered badly. They won only 
sixteen instead of the 88 seats formerly 
held by Reds and fellow travelers. 

Meanwhile the Communist-inspired 
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coal strike began to peter out, Jules Moch, 
the Interior Minister and the Communists’ 
bitterest enemy, moved more troops and 
security police against the diminishing 
number of mines still held by strikers in 
the fifth week of the coal strike. Then 
Robert Lacoste, boss of the nationalized 
mines as Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce and No. 2 on the Communists’ 
hate list, urged miners back into the re- 
covered pits and promised them protec- 
tion against lingering Red terror. This 
week, he predicted, the mines would be 
back to normal production. 

Despite its gradual mastery of the coal 
strike, the government still confronted 
other threats by the resourceful Commu- 


nists. Scores of ships were tied up by the | 


dockers’ strikes at Marseille, Bordeaux, 
and lesser ports. Members of the pro- 
Communist railway union—representing 
only 40 per cent of all railroaders but 
enough to tie the lines into knots—voted 
for a 24-hour strike, possibly some day 





Editor’s Notebook: On What’s Happening Abroad 


Shakespeare—Harry: The London 
Daily Telegraph last week dug out Shake- 
speare’s comment on President Truman’s 
election. It occurs in “Henry IV,” Part I, 
Act IV, Scene I: 


I saw .. . Harry 

Rise from the ground like feather’d 
Mercury. 

And vaulted with such ease into 
his seat... 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 

And witch the world .. . 


Worlds—Two: With the fall of Mukden 
to the Chinese Communists, A. T. Steele, 
China correspondent of The New York 
Herald Tribune, pointed out that a trav- 
eler can soon take a train at Dairen and 
tide straight through on Soviet railway 
lines to Moscow. This journey across 
about one-third of the globe should take 
up to ten days, unless the service has been 
improved since prewar days (which is 
unlikely). 

The same traveler can then board an 
American plane in Berlin, make one 
change in New York, and fly through to 
Tokyo—less than 1,000 miles from his 
starting point in Dairen. This journey 
across about two-thirds of the globe 
should take some three days. It’s a small 
two worlds, 

Palestine—Victory: “Give me a coalition 
to fight,” Napoleon once said. Probably 
there has never been a coalition more 
ridden by distrust and jealousy than the 
seven Arab League states which set out 
to crush fledgling Israel after the proc- 
lamation of the UN Palestine partition 
last spring. Last week the chief of staff 
of the UN truce observers, Brig. Gen. 
William E. Riley, conferred with Arab 
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leaders and pointed out their hopeless 
military situation. The implications: They 
had better make peace before the Jews 
expanded their recent conquests in the 
Negeb desert and in Galilee to all of 
Palestine. Meanwhile the UN cease-fire 
orders have fizzled like wet ammunition. 
In the United States, the Jews knew 
they would win no matter who was 
elected since both candidates had sup- 
ported their aspirations. . 

Germany—Success: Dr, Hjalmar Hor- 
ace Greeley Schacht seems as indestruc- 
tible as his high, tight collars used to 
look. He escaped the fate of most con- 
servatives during the last days of Hitler’s 
Reich and he was acquitted both at Nur- 
emberg and more recently by a German 
Denazification Court. His new book, 
“Settling Accounts With Hitler,” has be- 
come a best seller, and the doctor is in 
the market for a small Bavarian estate. 
At 71, he will presumably surmount 
fate’s latest blow: an announcement that 
he will be retried by the Germans on the 
charge of aiding the Nazis. 

Vienna — Repartee: Russian guards 
halted Maj. Gen. T. J. W. Winterton, 
acting British High Commissioner in Vi- 
enna, one day last week and shouted at 
him for five minutes. He finally made 
them understand he was acting High 
Commissioner. The guards merely patted 
their submachine guns and grinned a 
nasty grin: “No! This High Commis- 
sioner.” 

Japan—Overpopulation: Japanese news- 
papers reaching New York tell of a recent 
survey made by the Agriculture and For- 
estry Ministry on the. number of people 
drawing regular rations in Japan. They 
amount to 1,200,000 more than the latest 
official figure for the total population. 

















The Drexel in 
hand-stained mahogany 
Scotch grain 


“Foot fatigue is out- 
of- date ! bi ‘say the men who: 


wear Arch Preservers. The famous 
Arch Preserver support keeps their 
feet in shape through long days of 
work or play. Consult your classified 
phone book for nearest dealer. 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 


For Women For Boys In Canada for Men 
Selby Shoe Co. Gerberich-Payne = Scott-McHale 
Portsmouth, Ohio Mt. Joy, Pa. London, Ont. 
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this week, And Communists were busy 
ot strikes in the metal trades and 
textile industries. 


CHINA: 


Foretaste of Doom 


Without opposition, Communist troops 
marched down the broad avenue that 
stretches from the big Mukden railway 
station to the obelisk commemorating the 
Russo-Japanese war in Ohiroba (Central) 





International 


Circle on the morning of Nov. 1. Scat- 
tered shots rang out as the Reds took over 
the great Manchurian industrial and rail- 
road center which the Nationalists had 
abandoned two days before, but by 3 p.m. 
everything was quiet. 

Some 100 miles to the south, the de- 
moralized Nationalists struggled to escape 
through what had been a corridor from 
Mukden to Yingkow, but was now only a 
beachhead. The Reds cut them down 
with artillery fire and sank twenty of their 
junks and a steamer offshore. One ship 
listed under the weight of the troops 
aboard and sank in the harbor. 

The Peiping-Tientsin gateway to North 
China suddenly faced 150,000 Commu- 
nist troops hitherto pinned down by the 
Manchurian campaign. In Peiping, rich 
civilians stormed the offices of the two 
commercial airlines. The companies 
booked more than 8,000 passages before 
shutting their doors. In Tientsin, the price 
of coastwise steamship tickets jumped 
1,300 per cent on the black market. 

Failure Everywhere: Behind the 
battle lines, Nanking was equally hard 
pressed. The economic reform program, 
which had failed utterly to check infla- 
tion, was officially abandoned. Maj. Gen. 
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Chiang Ching-kuo, the President’s son, 
who had briefly been the hero of Shang- 
hai as the “Tiger (blackmarketer) Killer,” 


admitted that his price-control program ° 


had “aggravated the sufferings of the peo- 
ple” and sent a “request to the govern- 
ment for due punishment on myself.” 
Premier Wong Wen-hao, confessing “total 
failure” with the budget, twice handed in 
his resignation. Chiang refused to accept 
it, and Wong resumed his Premiership. 
His first act was to send a message to 
President Truman, congratulating him on 


o 
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Lapham urges America to “stick our necks out” with increased aid for Chiang 


his election and asking for more Ameri- 
can aid. 

Dewey’s defeat had staggered Nan- 
king. In San Francisco on Nov. 1, Roger 
D. Lapham, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration chief in China, urged 
“those in Washington, whatever adminis- 
tration wins out, [to] give affirmative aid 

. stick our necks out.” But Lapham 
spoke only for himself. One top ECA of- 
ficial remarked: “To the extent that sub- 
stantial aid can be given, we want to do 
it. But, inevitably, we shall be limited 
by the situation in China.” Washington’s 
estimate of the situation was shown by 
an order for the evacuation of the 1,000 
wives and children of American military 
personnel in China. 


JAPAN: 


The Mills of Justice 


On Nov. 4 American military police 
in shining white helmets mounted guard 
in the bleak corridors of the old War 
Ministry in Tokyo and in the aisles of its 
great paneled central hall. Attorneys 
gossiped in the well of the court. Visitors 
jostled to have passes scrutinized. Women 


in quietly gorgeous kimonos climbed the 
stairs to the balcony reserved for Japa- 
nese, 

Trial by Judges: Hideki Tojo ani 
21 of his 24 surviving co-defendants, who 
had been rushed from Sugamo Prison in 
a closed and closely guarded bus, 
lumbered to their usual seats and gazed 
self-consciously ahead. Three more, seri- 
ously ill, were not in court. After a trial 
that had lasted nearly two years and an 
adjournment of six months the judges in 
the Japanese war-crimes trials were at 
last ready to deliver the 1,700-page 
verdict. 

The Provost Marshal’s voice boomed: 
“Personnel will rise.” 

Ten judges, from as many nations, 
filed solemnly behind their chairs, wait- 
ing until Sir William Webb, Australian 
presiding, hurried to his seat in the 
middle of the somber bench. 

“Personnel will be seated . . . The In- 
ternational Tribunal for the Far East is 
in session.” 

At 9:30 a.m. Sir William drew his 
microphone closer and started reading the 
majority opinion in a husky monotone 
as though to himself. Interpreters kept 
pace in Chinese, Japanese, and Russian 
over the earphone system throughout 
the hall. 

Wide-Awake Dozers: Tojo soon 
relapsed into his customary wide-awake 
doze. Gen. Jiro Minami, War Minister 
during the Manchurian incident, jerked 
his wispy beard and blushed occasion- 
ally. Little Koicho Kido, Lord Privy 
Seal and Emperor Hirohito’s closest ad- 
viser, put his head between his arms on 
the desk. Gen. Sadao Araki, who as War 
and Education Mini..ter had _ spiritually 
conditioned Japan’s fanatic cannon fod- 
der, sat straight as a rifle, only his handle- 
bar mustaches waving. Gen. Seishiro 
Itagaki, who as War Minister urged the 
pact with Germany and Italy, showed 
genteel interest between glances toward 
his wife in the balcony. 

The judgment began by _indicting 
Japan as guilty of “repeated violations 
of treaty obligations” and waging aggres- 
sive war. Full blame was laid on the 
army, which took control of the govern- 
ment and became “such a power that no 
individual or group was in a position to 
oppose its policies or actions.” The navy 
had played only a lesser part and 
civilians who tried to oppose the military 
had been rendered almost completely 
helpless. Not only had the emperor 
warned against aggressive schemes, but 
the actual situation and the army’s in- 
tentions were repeatedly misrepresented 
to him. 

Then one by one the defendants were 
linked by name with various aspects of 
the case. They will hear their individual 
sentences when reading of the judgment 
is completed—probably at the end of the 
week, 
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The Lincolns’ new front-wheel suspension insures steadier, safer roadability. 
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YOUR WIFE HAS LONG BEEN WAITING FOR! 














THE LINCOLN IDEA Is YOURS TO ENJOY IN 
THE LINCOLN AND THE LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN. 
THESE TWO COMPLETELY NEW 1949 CARS 

ARE IN TWO SEPARATE PRICE RANGES AND A 
CHOICE OF MAGNIFICENT BODY STYLES. 


White side-wall tires. road lamps (and rear wheel shields on the Lincoln) are optional 


The Lincolns’ greater visibility...powerful new brakes and rugged chassis make driving safer, easier! That is the Lincoln Idea! 





HE will love the breath-taking beauty of the 
new Lincolns. She will know she can depend 
on the brilliant performance of these fine cars. 


But built into the new1949 Lincoln and Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan is a new idea important to the 
woman driver. It’s the Lincoln Idea of making 
fine cars so they are truly easy to handle. 


She has only to touch her foot to the accelera- 
tor, and the completely new Lincoln 8-cylinder, 
V-type engine, 152-horsepower strong, answers 
immediately with a newand greater flexibility that 
eases the work of city driving. Yet this engine 
is amazingly economical. 

On the open road, the Lincolns’ new easy- 
action steering system and the balanced strength 
of the new super-braced chassis do the road- 
holding for her. Big new picture windows and 
windshields let her see more easily. Big new 
brakes respond smoothly and instantly. 

Never before, in the designing of any car, has 
there been such determination to produce the 
most perfectly integrated and balanced mecha- 
nism possible for your driving ease. That’s the 
Lincoln Idea! That’s why, this year, Look Into 
Lincoln...and make your fine-car decision easy! 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION + FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


There’s power plus, in the Lincoln engine. Shown, the Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 

















Long hours are a breeze for the Zephyr 


By way of Feather River Canyon, it’s 
exactly 928 miles from Salt Lake City to 
San Francisco. The California Zephyr 
needs 18 hours for the run, and there's 
a train each way daily. Yet the Western 
Pacific keeps its Zephyrs on the dot 
with only 3 Diesel locomotives. This is 
just one example of how high-speed 
Diesels can work 95% of the time— 
seldom even have their engines turned 


off—thanks to an amazing chemical 
developed by Standard of California. 
Added to RPM DELO Oil, this carbon- 
chasing compound keeps piston rings 
from sticking, helps Diesels run the 
equivalent of 12 trips around the earth 
without delays in the shop for overhaul. 
By keeping them clean and powerful, 
RPM DELO Oil makes Diesels work long 
hours —and shortens your trips. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


Great Trains of America —‘‘California Zephyr” near Rich Bar in Feather River Canyon 
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LTHOUGH the first reaction of our 
Allies in Western Europe to the 
reelection of Mr. Truman has been one 
of satisfaction, a deep and abiding ap- 
prehension does exist about one im- 
portant phase of American foreign pol- 
icy in the hands of the President. The 
apprehension is that Mr. Truman, now 
relieved of the restraints 
which were placed upon 
him as President Roosevelt’s 
heir, will feel free to push 
to settle the trouble with 
Russia by direct and uni- 
lateral approach to Stalin. 
I have never heard a se- 
rious European politician, 
other than a Communist, 
discuss the current conflict 
without showing awareness 
that the interests of Western Europ 
are even more completely involved 
than are ours in preventing Soviet 
domination of the Continent. In the 
past couple of years, more than one 
European has described the position 
of the United States to me as being 
remarkably like that of Athens at the 
time_of the Peloponnesian Wars, And 
the leadership of Athens against its 
totalitarian enemy was that of the head 
of a great coalition of powers. The 
Roosevelt and Truman-inherited for- 
eign policies have made such a tremen- 
dous impression in Western Europe 
because they are great manifestations 
of leadership in alliance and coalition. 
I was in London and Paris last 
spring at the time Ambassador Bedell 
Smith delivered his famous “presenta- 
tion of American aims” to the Kremlin. 
It will be recalled that the American 
publicity on this event was slow to get 
started and that Mr. Molotoff jumped 
the gun, so that Soviet propaganda 
made it look as though General Smith 
were offering to try to settle things 
directly with Moscow, behind the 
backs of the British and French, 


HE excitement and agitation in Lon- 

don and Paris were intense. In fact, 
the demonstration of bad temper which 
M. Bidault, then the French Foreign 
Minister, put on at a dinner given by 
American officials in Paris was some- 
thing truly extraordinary. The Ameri- 
cans made energetic efforts to explain 
to the French that the Russians were 








misinterpreting our motives, but the 





Fly-in-Ointment Department 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


memory and the suspicions linger on. 
Again, the more recent preparations 
of Mr. Truman to send Chief Justice 
Vinson to Moscow created alarm in 
Europe. Here, once more, the alarm 
came from lack of understanding. It 
now seems that Mr. Truman did not 
want Justice Vinson to discuss a gen- 
eral settlement with Stalin 
but only one specific point 
—atom-bomb control. Per- 
haps our European Allies 
would have been less agi- 
tated had they known the 
true story. As it was, the 
Vinson incident merely con- 
firmed the suspicion that 
President Truman itches to 
barge in and settle things 
directly with Stalin. 
European reluctance to have this 
happen is quite understandable. It is 
far from a mere question of pride. 
For example, the Russians want in- 
ternational control of the Ruhr; it is 
conceivable that this might be agreed 
upon in a world consisting entirely 
of Americans and Russians, but it is 
well nigh an impossibility in a world 
where the interests of our Allies carry 
their proper weight. As another and 
more pertinent example, the leading 
countries of Europe are pressing us to 
join them in the North Atlantic secur- 
ity pact. Stalin and Molotoff are pub- 
licly attacking this proposed pact as 
evidence of intention to make war. 


Hus far, the only thing said pub- 

licly in Europe is that Mr. Tru- 
man’s reelection assures the continuity 
of our foreign policy. Everybody 
abroad recognizes this as true so far 
as it applies to opposition to Russian 
expansion. Nevertheless, the suspicion 
does persist that his urge to act in- 
dependently might cause trouble. 
Moreover, as Europeans study the 
election, quite a few of them un- 
doubtedly will figure out that the 
aborted Vinson mission probably 
brought Mr. Truman votes by appeal- 
ing to the many Americans who are 
short of Wallace’s extremism and yet 
anxious to allay the Russian menace. 
Consequently, the present European 
satisfaction over our election won't 
last long unless a lot of care is taken 
to show that we are conscious of our 
position as head of a coalition. 
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MAKE-A-MILLION — A surprising, uni- 
que game with quick climaxes and exciting 
play from beginning to end. Thousands 
of families consider Make-A-MILLIoN the 


most thrilling of card games. Easily 


learned. Everybody likes it! “Bull” and 
“Bear” cards add to the fun. 75e 






MONOPOLY — Most popular of the great 
Standard Board games. A world wide 
favorite! Special attention is called to the 
famous White Box Set with Grand Hotels, 
removable Bank Tray, etc. $3.50 


rey 4 -: 


SORRY — One of the best of board games. 
Includes Rules for Point Sorry. $2.00 






CHILDREN’S HOUR —A great delight 
for little people. Box contains three jolly, 
fun-making games, “Peanut the Elephant,” 
“Porky the Pig” and “ABC Fishing.” $2.00 


By the makers of Rook, FLincu, POLLYANNA, 

CaMELoT, PING Pong, Finance, Puaza (NEW), 

Pit, Dig, RupoLPH (New), Tourinc, Prarry, 
Ricu Uncie, Wits Exp (NEw), ETc. 

AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS Inc. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW “YORK * CHICAGO * LONDON 














THE DOMINION: 


Cheers for Truman 


“An American who dropped into To- 
ronto yesterday night might have won- 
dered why a bunch of foreigners were so 
excited about the outcome of the elec- 
tions in the big nation below the border,” 
Bruce West wrote in The Toronto Globe 
and Mail. “The answer, of course, was 
that Average Canadians were somehow 
or other elated not so much by the vic- 
tory of Harry Truman as by the victory 
of their fellow Average Americans. Av- 
erage Men, after all, are an international 
body.” 

Official and political Ottawa felt much 
the same. It alternated, The Globe and 
Mail reported, “between gasps of sur- 
prise and much less audible sighs of re- 
lief.” Not that Canadians had anything 
against Thomas E. Dewey. They simply 
believe in letting well enough alone. Ca- 
nadian-United States relations could 
hardly be improved. Any change, there- 
‘fore, could only be for the worse. 

Leaders of all the major Canadian par- 
ties said they were happy. The Liberals, 
now in power, said it most fervently. 

Canadian Liberals have always felt 
closer to the Democrats than to the Re- 
publicans, whom they regard as high-tariff 
advocates. The Canadian Government is 
anxious for a new trade agreement with 
lower tariffs to increase exports to the 
United States. Liberals think Canada is 
more likely to get this from a Democratic 
than a Republican administration. And 
they also see in a Democratic victory in 
the States the foreshadow of a Liberal 
triumph in next year’s general election 
north of the border. 

Some Conservatives, on the other 
hand, remember uneasily that when they 
elected George Drew their leader last 
month they proudly labeled him “Can- 
ada’s Mr. Dewey.” 


LIBERALS: 


The St. Laurent Gambit 


Seven years ago, when Louis St. Lau- 
rent gave up a highly successful law prac- 
tice to become Minister of Justice—the 
second man in the Canadian federal gov- 
ernment—he was accepted for what he 
claimed to be: a political babe in the 
woods. Up to last week nothing had hap- 
pened to change this characterization. He 
proved to be a competent administrator 
but showed no sign of brilliance as a poli- 
tician. Even his elevation to Liberal lead- 
ership last August didn’t change the gen- 
eral opinion, He made the race look so 
easy he got no credit for winning it. 

Last week St. Laurent, now Acting 
Prime Minister, made his first independ- 
ent political move and promptly lost his 
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amateur standing. It was so cautious and 
at the same time so daring, so cynically 
innocent and yet so loaded with subsur- 
face dynamite, that friend and foe alike 
began to wonder if the old master, Mac- 
kenzie King, had been succeeded by a 
politician as shrewd as himself. 

St. Laurent began by calling a pre- 
session caucus of Liberal members of Par- 
liament from Quebec. This in itself was 





International 


St. Laurent: Political babe grown up* 


unheard of. The autocratic King had al- 
ways kept the humble M.P.’s in the ante- 
room until after he had made the party 
policy and committed them to it. The 
new leader and prospective Prime Min- 
ister got so many good ideas from his 
caucus that he was considering similar 
meetings with representatives of other 
provinces. The caucus was also a smart 
answer to the Conservatives’ charge that 
Liberal governments are run by the Ot- 
tawa bureaucracy, by-passing Parliament. 

Behind the Scenes: The caucus was 
accompanied by a stroke of Gallic cun- 
ning and political cynicism which may or 
may not have been St. Laurent’s own idea, 
This was to sever all organizational ties 
between federal and Quebec provincial 
Liberals, 

By painting Liberal members in Ot- 
tawa as enemies of provincial autonomy, 
Premier Maurice Duplessis of Quebec 





*The portrait is of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canada’s 
ony previous French-Canadian Prime Minister 
(1896-1911). 





a 


had swung many Liberal votes in the 
province his way. Therefore, it was ‘n- 
nocently explained after the caucus, the 
separation should make the provincial 
group happy. 

Actually, what St. Laurent was doing 
was to cut the Quebec Liberals in Par- 
liament loose from a ruined provincial 
machine. This also gave Duplessis a 
face-saving excuse for discontinuing his 
attacks on St. Laurent, who also is a 
French Canadian with strong racial 
appeal in Quebec. Finally, St. Laurent 
was heading off a possible anti-Liberal 
alliance in Quebec between Conservatives 
and Premier Duplessis. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 


Rail Strike Blockade 


Farmers, with their harvested crops on 
hand, faced financial disaster. Many com- 
munities were running -short of motor 
fuel and oil. Gaps were appearing on the 
food shelves of country stores. The first 
major railroad strike in Newfoundland’s 
history was pinching the island badly last 
week. 

The strike on the 550-mile-long, gov- 
ernment-operated railroad began on Oct. 
11, while final arrangements were being 
made for joining independent Newfound- 
land to the Dominion of Canada, The 
2,500 striking workers demanded a 15- 
cent-an-hour wage increase, The govern- 
ment offered 7 cents, later raising it to 
10 cents for low-paid workers. There 
were no takers. 

Sparsely settled and with few trans- 
portation facilities, Newfoundland was 
hard hit. The worst sufferers were the 
farmers on the west coast and a few miles 
inland. They had no way of getting their 
vegetables to market, and storage space 
was crammed to bursting. The railroad- 
owned ships which normally service the 
northern and northeastern coasts were 
idle. Small schooners were trying to take 
their place’ but without much success. 
The United States Army was using a Ber- 
lin-type airlift to supply its Newfound- 
land listening posts with fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

The giant international airport at Gan- 
der had received no gasoline since Oct. 
12 when tank cars stopped coming in. At 
midnight on Nov. 5 the field was put on 
an emergency footing, Except in case of 
emergency, planes will “overfly” Gander 
and land at one of two alternate fields at 
Sydney, N. S. or Moncton, N. B. 

Both sides in the strike were prepat- 
ing for a long struggle. One union was 
said to have a $1,000,000 strike fund. 
Islanders feared that the strike might 
continue until the indefinite date when 
Newfoundland would become Canada’s 
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tenth province. Then the government- a 
owned Canadian National Railways might [| 


find a solution. 
. Newsweek, November 15. 1948 
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“The patient is 
resting comfortably” 

















THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


*THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


* FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE {INSURANCE COMPANY 


* NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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OW CAN you speak of “‘comfort”’ 

for the victim of an accident 
when expenses are mounting on 
every side . . . when income is cut 
off and savings swallowed up? 


The only real comfort in such a 
situation would be assurance that 
expenses—for doctors, nurses and 
hospital—are being met . . . that 
income is continuing . . . and that 
solvency of the family is protected 
beyond question. 


That kind of comfort is available 


... out 


1s he? 


under our Maximum Benefit Acci- 
dent Policy. It is insurance protec- 
tion that anticipates what you will 
need —and provides it in one com- 
plete “‘package’’. 


The America Fore Agent can tell 
you all about this protection. For 
his name call Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25— 
or write us at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York 8, N.Y., and we will 
have our local agent contact you- 
Take this step toward positive 
protection for your family NOW! 







































Dickie Stark: A weather balloon gave him an airlift 


Aerialist: At the advanced age of 1, 
Dickie Stark made his first lighter-than- 
air ascension, fastened by his father, Pho- 
tographer First Class Ralph Stark, to a 
meteorological balloon. The ascent, which 
took place at the Naval Air Station in 
Lakehurst, N. J., left Dickie unperturbed. 


Temper: When her car was bumped by 
Mrs. Gladys Mitchell Garcia’s, Joan 
ZERONI, a Los Angeles bookkeeper, took 
off in hot pursuit. Three times Miss 
Zeroni caught up to the Garcia car and 
repaid the bump. When Mrs. Garcia took 
sanctuary in a gas station, Miss Zeroni 
chased her through the station three 
times, administering more bumps as she 
went until her car got out of control and 
she crashed into a gas pump. “I just got 
mad,” she told police who arrested her for 
assault with a “deadly” weapon. 


Addition: Born without a right ear, 
David Shaw, 10, of Miami, Fla., was 
given an artificial one so realistic that it 
has freckles. 


Unsheared: Because she promised her 
Republican father—“a determined Irish- 
man’—in 1932 not to cut her hair as long 
as a Democrat sat in the White House, 
Mrs. JoHNNY OLSEN of Chicago, wife of 
the radio quiz-show master of ceremonies 
was sadly prepared to wait another four 
years before she could replace her yard- 
long tresses with a new short hair-do. 
Anyway, it was good publicity. 


One-Track: JAMES STANNARD BAKER, 
research director of the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, found that 
the high-grade moron is the safest man 
behind the wheel. Intellectuals 
keep their minds on the road, he said. 
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In Demand: MarcaRET TRUMAN gath- 
ered the first fruits of victory when 
English booking agents offered her a 
two-year contract for a singing tour of 
the British Isles. She made no answer. 


Claustrophobe? Frank Sinatra, the 
thin man of song, was in New York City 
trying to interest businessmen in a big 
new real-estate deal: to build a Riviera- 
type resort development near Mecca, 
Calif. The owner of a $100,000 home in 
Palm Springs, 50 miles away, Sinatra de- 
cided to move because “it was getting too 
crowded.” 


Uneonecerned: Balanced on a 400-foot 
rope suspended between two Alpine 
peaks, Harry Davis ate a light snack to 
show photographers what a hearty fellow 
he was. 


Harry Davis: The dizzying drop didn’t worry him 
Newsweek, November 15, 1948 


Finger Woman: Police routine in T:- 
coma, Wash., was stalled when Sgt. R. k. 
HENDERSON began fingerprinting a 
woman arrested on a morals charge. The 
cause: She had five fingers and a thumb 
on each hand. The cure: He recorded 
the additional fingerprints on the back 
of the record card. 


Anti-Bourgeois: The Communist Daily 
Worker, in a want ad seemed to promise 
more than it could morally deliver, 
“Young woman, wants to share low-rent 
apartment. Man .. .” the ad began. The 
plea for male companionship turned out 
to be a misunderstood abbreviation: 
“Man” for “Manhattan.” 


Seandal: Mrs. Patricia Brown of Den- 
ver, Colo., owner of a wall-washing and 
real-estate business, inserted a classified 
ad in the telephone directory reading: 
“With a.Sales Force Exclusively Femi- 
nine—Ready to Service You at All Times 
—Put the Girls to Work.” Malicious rum- 
or-mongers spread the story that Mrs. 
Brown was running a “house.” The office 
switchboard was so jammed that the tele- 
phone had to be disconnected. As the 
whispering campaign grew, the business 
which Mrs. Brown had painstakingly built 
over four years collapsed last week. “The 
wording was very unfortunate,” said 
Capt. Verne McCoy of the Denver vice 
squad who investigated and gave her a 
clean bill of health. 


Winners: Puitip WILLKIE, son of the 
late Wendell Willkie, successfully com- 
pleted his political debut by winning a 
seat in the Indiana legislature on the 
Republican ticket. 

> Lt. Col. ARrHUR W. WeErRmMuTH, the 
“one-man army” of Bataan who killed 116 
Jap soldiers before he was captured, 
triumphed again by running ahead of the 
incumbent Democrat in the race for mar- 
shal of the city court in Wichita, Kans. 
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The new Double Eagle—now built on the sensationally successful 
principles of Goodyear’s famous Super-Cushion—is the world’s 
only automobile tire with a body made entirely with nylon cord. 


ON THIS ouR 50th year in the rubber indus- 
try, we set out to build a tire that would be 
finer than any the world had ever seen. 


We know now that we have succeeded. For 
this tire—the new Double Eagle—sets bril- 
liant new standards of motoring luxury, safety 
and comfort. 


The supremacy of the Double Eagle rests 
mainly on two great Goodyear developments: 


First, extra-low-pressure design. Like the 
Super-Cushion, the new Double Eagle runs 


on 24 pounds of air. Big, pillowy and hand- 
some, it gives you an indescribably softer 
ride, and a thrilling new ease and stability 
in car handling. 


Second, a body made solely of nylon cord. 
This makes the body of the Double Eagle 
two and a half times as strong as that of the 
best standard tire, gives it an astonishing re- 
sistance to blowouts, and far greater mileage. 


The new Double Eagle Super-Cushion is, 
in short, our crowning tire achievement! 


GOoDJ YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


ve Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

















Psychiatry Begins at Home 


A New Yorker cartoon, reprinted in the 
current issue of Pediatrics, points suc- 
cinctly to the profound importance of 
emotional influences for the healthy or 
abnormal development of children. It 
_ shows father, mother, sister, and brother 
flattened out for mass psychoanalytic 
treatment. The caption explains that a 
neurosis often has its base in conflicts 
within the family group. 

“Why did things go wrong to such an 
extent?” Dr. Hilde Bruch, child psychia- 
trist, and Dr. Donovan J. McCune, pedia- 
trician, ask in the accompanying article. 
“Couldn’t their pediatrician have advised 
them so that at least the children would 
have remained well?” 

The two doctors, both of whom prac- 
tice in New York, answered their own 
question. While psychiatrists have been 
very articulate about the needs for better 
emotional care, frequently the 
pediatrician (the baby’s gen- 
eral practitioner) has been left 
in a state of doubt and frustra- 
tion. Psychiatric treatment is 
time-consuming; it requires spe- 
cial training and experience, 
and it cannot be a part of 
pediatric practice. 

True, Drs. Bruch and Mc- 
Cune admit, pediatrics is grad- 
ually emerging from “the so- 
called scientific era of strict 
formulas, rigid schedules, and 
absolute asepsis.” The child’s 
need for affection and close hu- 
man contact is being given its 
natural place, on an equal foot- 
ing with calories and cleanli- 
ness. We hear now of the 
relative merits of “self-demand” 
versus schedule feeding, of 
rooming-in versus the nursery, 
and of letting a child learn toilet 
habits without strict training at 
a preordained age—all steps 
toward better emotional care. 

Sleepless Jimmie: Yet even 
in this rediscovered “natural 
approach” the two doctors see 
danger. The modern mother, 
familiar with modern psy- 
chology, may be just as handicapped by 
her own inner conflicts as the unin- 
formed domineering mother. 

They cite the case of James, a healthy, 
well-developed youngster of 7 months, 
who kept his parents in constant turmoil 
because he would not go to sleep. During 
his first four months he slept well. Then 
the family moved to another town. 

While in the process of moving, James 
cried when put to bed. Both parents, en- 
thusiastic about modern psychology, were 
determined not to let their child suffer 
frustration. When he cried, either father 
or rhother rushed to his bed, picked him 
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up, and carried him around until he fell 
asleep. Back in his crib, James would 
wake up and cry again. 

A psychologist recommended giving 
the child more affection in the daytime 
because he was “insecure.” A pediatrician 
advised the parents to leave James alone 
when he cried, lest they encourage a bad 
habit. 

Although the latter suggestion was 
technically correct, the pediatrician had 
failed to consider the source of uneasi- 
ness and tension in the parents them- 
selves. The unreasonable application of a 
sound principle led in this case to a seri- 
ous disturbance. Basically well-meaning, 
the father and mother were “engaged in 
a noble competition dealing with who 
would be the better parent, and, even 
more, in proving their superiority over 
their own parents, and probably also over 
the pediatrician.” And meanwhile, Jimmie 
cried. 

By making parents, most often the 





in conflicts within the family group.” 


mother, become aware of personal adult 
conflicts, they may be able to handle 
their children’s emotional needs without 
letting the grown-up frustrations inter- 
fere, the doctors pointed out. 

The way a mother approaches the pe- 
diatrician, for instance, may give a clue 
to her capacities. “The helpless ‘childlike 
woman who looks up to her physician as 
to an all-knowing father will be at a loss 
with a regime that leaves many decisions 
to her,” they said. On the other hand, the 
woman who has been active and inde- 
pendent all her life will resent being told 
every detail. “Since she cannot express 





_ good job she can do.. 


© 1948 The wie Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
as I've said before, a neurosis often has its basis 


this resentment toward her physician di- 
rectly, she might want to show what « 
. or disregard the 
doctor’s advice altogether.” 

Even good cooperation with the doc- 
tor is not always a sign of a H€althy atti- 
tude in the mother, the two _ physicians 
warned. “Quite often overobedient ad- 
herence to a regime is used as a weapon 
with which a mother keeps a child sub- 
dued. Unless special attention is paid to 
the punishing attitude of an overzealous 
mother and the psychologic damage to 
the child, harmful situations are apt to 
go unnoticed just because the mother co- 
operates so well.” 


Cure for the Itch 


For scabies, commonly known as “the 
itch,” Drs. A. Benson Cannon and Marvin 
E. McRae of Columbia University and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, New York, last week 
announced a simple one-day cure. It is 
gammexane (hexachlorocyclo- 
hexane), an insecticide devel- 
oped in England during the sec- 
ond world war. Up to now, Army 
doctors have used it chiefly to 
control chiggers, ticks, fleas, 
cockroaches, bedbugs, and lice 
(NEwswEEK, March 18, 1946). 

In tests of gammexane in van- 
ishing-cream form on 100 sca- 
bies sufferers, all were cured by 
one to three treatments, the doc- 
tors said. In nearly two-thirds of 
the group, the disease “showed 
no signs of activity” after a sin- 
gle application. The cream is vir- 
tually nontoxic and _nonirritat- 
ing and has a faint, not unpleas- 
ant odor. 


Cigarette Clearance 


Most publications, including 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, have car- 
ried cigarette advertisements. 
Surveys show that the majority 
of doctors themselves use ciga- 
rettes. Scientific studies have 
proved that moderate smoking, 
except where tobacco is specif- 
ically forbidden, does not appre- 
ciably shorten life. And postmortem ex- 
aminations reveal little damage that can 
definitely be traced to smoking. 

But gradually the claims in these ads 
have pointed more and more toward the 
single factor of how much or how little 
certain cigarettes irritate the throat. From 
time to time manufacturers have looked 
for some positive chemical or physical 
test to nail down the extent of this irri- 
tation. 

Last week an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association flat- 
ly denied that adequate tests had been 
developed to measure the amount of 
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throat irritation caused by cigarettes. It 
would be a wise physician who could 
differentiate between the irritation from 
smoking and that caused by various bac- 
teria, chemicals, and heat, the editor said. 
Classic symptoms are not enough, and 
“obviously more refined techniques for 
study are in order.” 

But, the. journal concluded, there is 
little scientific evidence that cigarettes are 
harmful to health. “From a psychologic 
point of view . . . more can be said in be- 
half of smoking as a form of escape from 
tension than against it.” 


Penicillin Allergy 


While penicillin is known to have few 
unpleasant side effects, many doctors 
have seen signs of sensitivity to the pow- 
erful germ killer. Early reactions were 
confined to nurses who mixed the drug 
for local injections, doctors who han- 
dled it, and, more recently, a chemist 
and some industrial workers engaged in 
its manufacture. 

Last week Dr. Samuel M. Peck and 
four other researchers from the dermato- 
logic and medical services of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, reported results of 
penicillin sensitivity tests on 276 adults 
who had never been treated with the 


drug. Of these, 15, or 5.4 per cent reacted’ 


positively to the skin tests. Persons who 
had or had had fungus infections were 
especially sensitive to the mold drug. 

The Mount Sinai doctors recom- 
mended that the skin test be started on 
all patients, even in cases where penicil- 
lin had to be given immediately. Allergic 
people can be desensitized by giving 
them gradually increased penicillin doses 
over a period of several weeks, they said. 
But this desensitization is not always 
permanent. 


Vitamin for the Spine 


Vitamin Bx, recently isolated and still 
hard to obtain, is an effective remedy in 
treating pernicious anemia (NEWSWEEK, 
April 26). 

Recent studies conducted by Dr. Tom 
Spies, professor of nutrition and metab- 
olism at Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, show that the scarce vitamin 
even helps the most serious pernicious- 
anemia complication—degeneration of the 
spinal cord, 

In seven cases treated by Dr. Spies 
with vitamin Buz, all showed improvement. 
In some the painful symptoms—tingling 
and numbness of the feet, legs, fingers 
and arms, pain, and _paralysis—disap- 
peared. Up to this time no chemical sub- 
stance has been of help in treating spinal- 
cord degeneration of this kind. Dr. Spies 
Points out that while it is too soon for a 

evaluation of B:’s worth, these early 
ings are being released because they 
seem significant. 


November 15, 1948 




























The first through train travelled from Boston to the Golden Gate, in 1870. NATIONAL 
made its first casting for the transportation industry two years earlier, in 1868. 





First FRANSCONTINENTAL train 


gave new meaning to United States” 


On May 23, 1870, a distinguished 
group of Boston citizens boarded 
a special train for the first through 
railroad trip across America. Six 
weeks later, they returned home 
with a new concept of their country 
and the spirit, industry and re- 
sourcefulness of its people. 
They had seen the fertile areas 
of the Midwest, the mighty rivers 
and mountains and the blue waters 
of the Pacific. Everywhere, they had 
found Americans with faith in the 
progress of the country, willing- 
ness to work to fulfill its destiny. 


They had, especially, observed 
the importance of the railroads in 
conquering the miles between east 
and west; of helping great cities to 
grow from prairie settlements; of 
moving the products of farms and 
mines and forests and industries, 
safely and swiftly. 

The same resourcefulness of the 
railroads is at work today —build- 
ing bridges, tunnels and tracks and 
developing new cars, locomotives 
and services to move people and 
goods and help us to even greater 
progress and prosperity. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





The 80-year history of NATIONAL is 
one of continuous development and 
improvement of its products for trans- 
portation and industry. This same 
engineering skill and manufacturing 
craftsmanship are available to any 
industry which uses malleable or 
steel castings. 
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Established 1868 
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Dogs are important enough 


to BH&G families for us to 

run a whole department on 
them—and they’re among 
the best-cared-for dogs in 
the country! Millions of 
well-fed dogs give you a 

whale of a market for dog 

food and combs and soap 
and beds and everything 
else that helps with the 
care of pets. 
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T’S obvious that a book devoted entirely 

to better living will attract only the 

people who are constantly interested in 

better things for their homes and for 
their families. 


That’s how Better Homes & Gardens acts 
as a screen. Its 100% service content 
screens out casual, aimless readers, and 


screens in only homemaking husbands 
and wives. 


And because they read BH&G as a “how- 
to”’ book, not as entertainment, your ads 
are just as pertinent and interesting as the 
editorial. New sandwich ideas—and your 
ads on peanut butter and cheese and 
meats and condiments and spreads—are 


picks your prospects 


all one in the BH&G reader’s mind. The 
same thing goes for articles and ads on 
new refrigerators; on vacuum cleaners; 
on table setting and china, glass and silver; 
on budgéts and insurance; on travel and 
cars; on cleaning and detergents and soap 
and brushes. 


BH&G’s 100% usable service, screening 
only actively interested prospects, gives 
you more than 3,000,000 families with 
incomes among the highest for all big 
magazines. 


Want our representative to tell you more 
about how service and screening result 
in sales? 


eller Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, oveR 3,000,009 
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Grocer in Louisville, Kentucky, 
Buys Two New Compressors 
—Chooses Frigidaire 





“The Frigidaire Refrigerator in my home 
has been giving me dependable service for 
8 years,” says Edmund J. Doyle, owner of 
Doyle’s Market, Louisville, Ky. ‘“That’s 
why I bought two new Frigidaire Meter- 


Miser Compressors when I ‘recently re- | 


modeled my store. Since then, my meat 
sales have increased because of less meat 
shrinkage and better flavor. 


“My hat is off to my Frigidaire dealer 
for his skill and knowledge of modern re- 
frigeration.”” Wm. H. Day Co., Louisville, 
made the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— | 
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proved thousands upon 
thousands of times! 


ALL-VEGETABLE 
es LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 
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The Long Count 


Shoved against the wall in studio 8-H 
in Radio City Nov. 3 was a forlorn card- 
board model of the White House. It had 
been rigged with a treadmill so that 
when the moment came, NBC-Life tele- 
vision cameras could flash the picture of 
cardboard elephants marching in the 
door. It was expensive, cute, and tricky, 
but the model was never used. Some- 
body had neglected to supply donkeys. 

Like the pollsters, the press, and prac- 
tically everybody else (see page 56), 
radio and television were caught short by 
President Truman’s victory. But thanks 
to the immediacy of the mediums, the 
catch showed up not so much in in- 
correct anticipation as in the frazzled, dry 
voices of radio reporters and the bearded, 
wearied countenances of the video people. 

Bob Trout, perhaps radio’s slickest ad 
libber, had sat down in a straight-backed 
chair on the reporters’ rostrum at NBC at 
8 p.m. EST Tuesday, Nov. 2. At 12 noon 
Wednesday he signed off the network’s 
election coverage. Except for one mo- 
ment at 10 a.m. Wednesday when Trout 
stood up, stretched, and sat down again, 
he hadn’t left his chair for any reason for 
sixteen hours. 

Elmer Davis managed almost the same 
trick at ABC. At CBS Ned Calmer 
rounded out a 30-hour stint at about 
11:30 a.m. Wednesday. Not since the 
war had radio personnel stayed up so 
long; for television it was the biggest 
single event yet handled. When it was 
all over, with remarkably few slips or 
errors in either judgment or taste, the 
industry had done a job. And there were 
those who never got on the air who 
matched the reporters in endurance. 
Dwight Worthy, night press man at NBC, 
was stuck until 8 a.m. Thursday, when he 
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stumbled into his first sleep in nearly 
40 hours, 

As the night wore on, into the scrap 
heap went the elaborately detailed fea- 
ture material on Dewey, his record, and 
his family. Out came what could be had 
on Truman. At CBS Lowell Thomas, a 
neighbor and golf partner of Dewey, had 
to throw out much exclusive material. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, NBC’s 70-year-old 
dean of commentators, had arrived for 
the evening armed with George Gallup’s 
reference book on political statistics and 
a firm faith in Dewey. He stuck by both 
longer than anybody else. 

And at ABC, George Gallup himself 
was heard repeatedly by radio listeners 
and viewed by telefans as he attempted 
more and more feebly to “predict” and 
“interpret” the voting. Finally in the 
early hours of the morning, along with 
his competitor Elmo Roper, who was 
working for CBS radio and television, he 
became a shattered man, who could only 
sigh and say: “I just don’t know what 
happened. I have no alibi.” 

Came the Beards: From television, 
viewers got some rare pictures. In the 
early evening the beards were fresh- 
shaven, ties straight, and collars crisp, 
while the ladies were neat in purple lip- 
stick. But the longer the night drew out, 
the less was the interest in appearance. 

At ABC where television programming 
was simply a matter of photographing 
the radio men at work—a trick that many 
viewers found the most effective of the 
night—Elmer Davis loosened his bow tie 
and let his collar bulge. Walter Winchell 
and Drew Pearson, turned old-fashioned 
working reporters for the night, kept hats 
clapped on heads regardless of the pleas 
of cameramen. 

At NBC about 7 a.m., Ben Grauer and 
some of his assistants did their setting-up 
exercises in front of the cameras, And 
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Hundreds behind the scenes were also part of the marathon on the air 
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Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers from 400 plants. 


Siu these hands... 
a. mark, of 
good, manag MAT 


The kind of washrooms a company provides is one measure 
of the regard it holds for its employees. Don’t you feel slighted 
by a washroom that isn’t right? 


Clean, modern washrooms create good impressions. 
Why not check up—see to it that your washrooms 
are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
Include ScotTissue Towel cabinets in your washroom planning. 
Send for our free booklet that’s filled with helpful suggestions, 
well-tested plans and diagrams (by an architect specializing in 
this field) for large and small washrooms, locker rooms, etc. 
Write to the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ra SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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an hour or so later NBC viewers saw 
Peter Roberts, his beard almost as long 
as his toupee, interviewing India Ed- 
wards, chairman of the Democratic 
women’s division, as she sat in daylight, 
bedecked in drooping orchids and the 
tired evening dress of the night before. 

At DuMont headquarters the NeEws- 
WEEK crew of political experts headed by 
Emest K. Lindley stuck it out through 
the night and on into the morning, re- 
gardless of beards that long since had 
poked through the pancake make-up. 
The objective had become information— 
not appearance. 

Last Gasp: The main credit for the 
big job went to all the people behind the 
scenes who kept the big election boards 
full of the latest results, who wrote the 
copy that others read, and even those 
who kept the hundreds of gallons of 
coffee pouring into the newsrooms—the 
coffee that was dinner, midnight snack, 
and breakfast to the workers. 

When Jim Hagerty stood up at Repub- 
lican headquarters at 11:14 a.m. EST to 
read Dewey’s conceding telegram, the 
only people left in the newsrooms were 
those who'd been on the job all night. 
As one of them said last week: “God, it 
was a horrible night! No. No, it wasn’t. 
It was the most exciting night I ever 
spent.” 


And the Commercials 


Basically, there was only one new 
thing about the industry’s election cov- 
erage: Most of it was sponsored. Nash 
paid for both CBS television and radio, 
as did Kaiser-Frazer on ABC. Chevrolet 
picked up the bill on NBC’s radio job, 
and the Curtis Publications tied in with 
Mutual (Newsweek, Nov. 1). 

The all-over result was pretty well 
summed up by Arthur Godfrey*, who, 
after watching and listening to CBS’s 
coverage, told his listeners he was con- 
fused by the fact that things seemed to 
shape up as “Truman had an underslung 
body, Dewey had overdrive, and both 
were losing to the new 1949 Nash.” 

Whatever the result, the advertisers 
had a good buy in election night. Ex- 
pecting a short run, all the networks had 
sold out for a blanket price—sponsorship 
“until conclusion.” Thus the sponsors 
could have stuck all the way through un- 
til Dewey conceded. Instead, most of 
them gave up in the early hours of the 
morning. They had run out of com- 
mercials, 


The Rivals 


Until a year or so ago the program line- 
up on NBC and CBS seemed to be largely 
a matter of “until death do us part.” 
NBC had big comedians; CBS stood sec- 





*In Alabama, where President Truman was not 
on the ballot, Godfrey received four write-in votes. 
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See Your Dealer Or Write Dept. 11 


BEATTIE JET LIGHTER DISTRIBUTORS 
17 East 48th St... New York 17, N.Y. 





Help your budget by asking 

your MAIN STREET STORE 

or your favorite nationally 

famous CHAIN STORE Manager 

for FRUIT OF THE LOOM Men’s 

GIFT BOXED HANDKERCHIEFS eS | 
@ Extra large + Fine quality cotton + Genuine hemstitched hems + Soft » 
Absorbent - Makes useful appreciated gift for CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAYS, 
and all “OCCASIONS”. Gift box of 10, pin money priced, 1.25 
Loom-tex Corporation, Empire State Building, New York City. 
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When you are protected by 
GLOBE Sprinklers you know that 
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your business. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
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ond with lesser stars, and both networks 
ignored transcribed shows with passionate 
vigor. 

Then as profits waned, CBS, guided 
by chairman of the board (and majority 
stockholder) William S. Paley and Presi- 
dent Frank Stanton, started after big 
names—any way it could get them. Two 
months ago, holding out the benefits of 
smaller income taxes to Freeman Gosden 
and Charles Correll, CBS bought the 
rights to Amos ’n’ Andy on a long-term 
capital-gains deal (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 13), 
and took the boys off NBC. 

Last week CBS announced another 
kind of move to build its listening 
strength. Starting this season, sponsors 
who have bought 44 weeks of network 
time, thus earning by a complicated dis- 
count setup the right to an eight-week 
summer hiatus, may fill that time with 
records of the wintertime show—an idea 
coincidentally suggested recently by the 
radio critic Jack Cluett (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 23). 

The arrangement, if the sponsors can 
work out rebroadcast details with the 
unions involved, would not make more 
money for CBS, but it would provide the 
lagging summer months with top-flight 
programs and keep the sponsor’s product 
before the listeners while allowing the 
stars a vacation. It was obviously the first 
move toward other uses of transcriptions. 
And it was picked up by NBC which, 
pending union OK, was offering the same 
deal to its sponsors—but for thirteen in- 
stead of eight weeks. 

Jingle Jangle: The bigger news, 
however, was in what the networks didn’t 
announce. Following up Amos ’n’ Andy, 
CBS had kept busy whispering sweet 
tax nothings into the ears of most of 
NBC’s gilt-edged stars. NBC had to start 
some quick talking of its own to put 
down what one insider called a “revolt.” 
By this week this was the situation: 

Edgar Bergen, who had been put on 
the market by his sponsor Chase & San- 
born weeks ago, had closed an Amos ’n’ 
Andy-type deal by selling out to Coca- 
Cola. Both NBC and CBS were dickering 
with Coca-Cola to keep—or get—the ven- 
triloquist parent of Charlie McCarthy. 
Meanwhile CBS had bid for the stock in 
Amusement Enterprises, Inc., the cor- 
poration Jack Benny has built to put on 
his Sunday night NBC show, the Phil 
Harris-Alice Faye program, and a forth- 
coming independently produced movie. 
Thus CBS would have controlled Benny, 
but an alarmed NBC countered with a 
similar deal, reported at a staggering 
$3,000,000. NBC won. 

With fish aplenty still in the NBC 
barrel, and Paley’s millions as rich bait, 
NBC President Niles Trammel was him- 
self in Hollywood this week to help his 
vice president, Sidney Strotz, who had 
been dispatched “on personal business,” 
to calm down the stars. 
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Water Coolers 


NO WAITING ... large 
storage Capacity. Touch 
your toe to the foot pedal 
of a General Electric 
Water Cooler...and get 
properly cooled water 
instantly. It’s clean, too. 
The ample stainless stee! 
reservoir means plenty 
of cool water without 
undesirable taste from 
internal corrosion. 


gENERAL @® 


Water Coolers 


ELECTRIC 


The modern General 


Electric Refrigerating unit | 


means years and years of 
satisfactory service... at 
a cost of only a few pennies 
a day! See your G-E Dealer 
today! General Electric 
Company, Air Conditioning 
‘Dept., Section W82211S, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


LOOK FOR THESE G-E SUPER-FEATURES 


1. CLEAN, SANITARY DUR. | 


ABLE TOP. White vitreous 
china won't scratch or dis- 
color. 

2. EASILY ADJUSTABLE TEM- 
PERATURE CONTROL. No 
tools, no serviceman needed. 
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5. PROTECTION AGAINST 
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voir. Cabinet has corrosion 
resisting coating. 
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Truman could chuckle . .. but The Trib wasn’t the only wrong. guesser 


The Crow Eaters 


Black borders surrounded the gaping 
white space which should have been the 
syndicated column. The little Hanford 
(Calif.) Sentinel for Nov. 3 had left the 
column blank but for one wryly apologetic 
line: IN MEMORY OF DREW PEARSON’S 
COLUMN ON PRESIDENT DEWEY. 

For the American press, it was a foggy 
morning-after, President Truman was 
reelected, and Pearson and The Sentinel, 
like most others of their craft across the 
nation, were wearily rubbing their eyes 
and blushing like cops whose pockets 
have been picked. 

Misled by public-opinion polls, by their 
own political pundits, and by practical 
politicians of both parties, they not only 
had trumpeted that Thomas E, Dewey 
was a cinch to win but were still call- 
ing him President-elect after his defeat 
was certain. The saving factor was the 
humor with which they apologized for 
bad guessing, topped by The Washing- 
ton Post’s invitation to President Truman 
to attend a dinner at which he would 
eat turkey while the Posters ate stringy 
crow. 

The Dailies: Probably No. 1 on the 
wrong parade was Col. R. McCormick’s 
blustery Chicago Tribune, rabidly anti- 
Truman and mildly pro-Dewey. On the 
first of its eleven election-night editions 
The Trib bannered: DEWEY wWINs ON 
BASIS OF FIRST TALLY. By 10 p.m. Mc- 
Cormick decided to go all the way: 
DEWEY DEFEATS TRUMAN. Successive edi- 
tions peeled the streamers down to doubt, 
until finally the last Thursday-morning 
edition had President Truman in but 
subordinated to a small-time Wisconsin 
rape slaying. 

On Election Day the new tabloid Los 
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Acme 


Angeles Mirror democratically beamed: 
50,000,000 sovEREIGNS SPEAK. An editor 
thought again, then replated it to: 50,- 
000,000 FREE MEN SPEAK. 

Though The Mirror boasted it was first 
next day with GIVE-EM-HELL HARRY AL- 
MOST IN, inside the same fast edition was 
a picture layout of the Roosevelt regime 
titled “End of an Era.” 

An early-edition San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin cartoon depicted a jubilant ele- 
phant and a doleful donkey. The artist 
did a fast retouch. Next edition the 
elephant was startled, the donkey joyous. 

The Atlanta Journal neatly avoided 
one bear trap. It quickly scrapped Drew 
Pearson’s day-after-election column on 
the probable Dewey Cabinet and sub- 
stituted a home-grown piece which be- 
gan: “People, especially women, are 





Even in the theatrical field... 


Newsweek 
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rapidly forgetting the important art of 
walking.” 

Everywhere, editorial and _ feature 
pages were in more trouble than the 
news desks, which could keep up with 
the changes. But it was left to The 
Detroit News to pen the week’s shortest 
editorial: “Well, anyway Wallace didn’t 
get in.” 
~ In general, the plight of the daily press 
reminded old-timers of the classic gag 
about the cub reporter sent out to cover 
a train wreck. He wired back: “No story; 
all is confusion.” 

The Magazines: The weeklies were 
also caught blushing, in many cases more 
so than the dailies because of advance 
schedules. 

NewsweEeEK, like the others, had 
guessed the preelection trend wrong; its 
columnists saw a Dewey victory, as did 
the Periscope Preview by 50 Washington 
correspondents (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 1). 
But the editors knew that anything could 
happen in an election as well as a horse 
race, so they put the regular election- 
week issue to bed as usual Monday night, 
then held open a sixteen-page supplement 
to carry the actual results. It emerged as 
the only weekly blazoning the complete 
news on the stands, with a Truman cover. 

While the upset delayed the produc- 
tion schedule, there was no mishap other- 
wise. The supplement, carrying Truman 
comments by the columnists, embodied 
a full report on all important election re- 
sults and their significance. It was mailed 
to subscribers, and wrapped around the 
regular issue at most newsstands over the 
country. It quickly became a sellout. 

In contrast, the magazine Time—also 
appearing regularly on Thursday—fea- 
tured a front cover of the physicist J. R. 
Oppenheimer over a caption proclaiming 
“What we don’t understand, we explain 
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SNOW 1S BEAUTIFUL 





S NOW is beautiful and exciting 
and lots of fun. But snow can be mighty 
expensive for industry. Remember 
last winter? 


Florida gives you freedom from 
all of the poallbcahing conditions that 
result from snow, ice and freezin 
temperatures -- freedom from interrupt 
production schedules, from transportation 
delays and lost man hours. And Florida’s 
mild year round climate effects substantial 
savings in plant construction, 
maintenance and in every day operation. 

But climate is only part of the 
Florida story. 


You'll benefit by sensible taxes, 
good labor conditions, cooperative 
communities and many other favorable 
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factors, both physical and economic. 


Industrialists are fast realizing the 
multiple advantages of a Florida location. 
For example, in 1947 the value of 
Florida’s manufactured products was 
$780 million - three times the amount 
produced in 1939, 

Get away from work and winter 
for awhile. Come on down.to Florida and 
relax in the warm sunshine. Play one day, 
loaf the next. Store up health and happy 
memories. Call it a vacation if you like, 
but take time out from sunny sports and 
recreation to check up on the advantages 
Florida offers your business. 


Meanwhile, send for booklet that 
devotes eight pages to business and 
industrial information. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida, 762 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Flori Sunshine State.” Print name and 
address 
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to each other,” plus a batch of cooking 
recipes on the publisher’s page, along 
with four pages of partial election re- 
sults in the regular issue. 

Life, bellwether of the Luce flock, 
ducked the election in its Nov. 8 issue, 
but the editors were still blushing over a 
Dewey caption in the previous number: 
“The next President travels by ferryboat 
over the broad waters of San Francisco 
Bay.” 

The U.S. News & World Report went 
blithely to press ahead of the election 
with a full interpretation of a Dewey 
victory. 

The Kiplinger Magazine featured a 32- 
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ent will now sell his telephone and sub. 
scription to Mr. Roper’s poll and gei 
back to the use of his legs and othe: 
humble sense.” 


The Post vs. the Navy 


Whether or not Marine Gen. Holland 
M. (Howlin’ Mad) Smith actually did 
get so angry that he often bit himself on 
the back of the neck, plenty of leather- 
necks thought he did. 

In fact, he became so incensed in the 
wartime Pacific, where he was top Ma- 
rine, that when he came home he wrote 
a book about it. Part he sold to The 

















page “What Will Dewey Do?” analysis 
and plugged it with a full-page ad in 
Time. 

And even the theatrical magazine Bill- 
board, not normally renowned as a po- 
litical organ, bore a Dewey cover. 

The Columnists: Farthest out on the 
limb were the opinion-grinders for the 
syndicates. The previously mentioned 
Pearson had plenty of company. Marquis 
Childs doubted the Democratic “humpty- 
dumpty can be put together again.” John 
O'Donnell in The Washington Times- 
Herald listed his own “reasons for the 
collapse of the Truman campaign.” The 
brothers Joseph and Stewart Alsop argued 
“events will not wait” until Dewey’s 
inauguration. But Westbrook Pegler 
played it safe; he contented himself with 
the Henry Wallace Guru letters. 

But for the most part the feelings of the 
press, columnists, and almost everybody 
else could be summed up in two com- 
ments: John O'Donnell in The New York 
Daily News—“How is it possible to be so 
utterly, completely, downright wrong?” 
Alistair Cooke in The Manchester 
Guardian (England)—“Your oorrespond- 


Type was the best way out for cartoonist Rube Goldberg of The New York Sun 


Saturday Evening Post, which soon found 
it also bought a man-sized slice of woe. 

General Smith first frothed when Post 
editors cut from his three 10,000-word 
articles very definite slams at certain 
Very Important Persons. The editors 
mulled dropping the series but decided 
to put back the deletions. Too, they gave 
the Army’s 27th Division, which Smith 
rapped, a chance to answer. 

After Navy Secretary John Sullivan 
had the general have the Post send him 
proofs, Pentagon brass asked if changes 
could be made in the first article, and 
then if the article could be delayed. Too 
late, it was on the press, the Post said. 

Then Defense Secretary James For- 
restal inquired if the later articles could 
be postponed. No, said the Post. For- 
restal suggested many changes, bu! 
Smith agreed to only a few, and Ben 
Hibbs, SEP editor, wrote the Defense 
Secretary to accuse him of trying to seal 
up history. Total delay: two months. 

By the time last week that “Tarawa 
Was a Mistake,” first of General Smith's 
stories, reached readers, both the Post 
and the Pentagon were howlin’ mad. 


Newsweek, November 15, 1946 
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Kentucky Tavern, the only Bottled-in-Bond 
always distilled in the same plant by the 
same family, is unmatched in its uniformity 
| and memorable in its mellowness... perfec- 
tion, year after year, for three generations. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 





NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH 











Arc welding a new Ford coupe ‘“‘on the line” at Ford plant in Dearborn, Michigan. 


Automobiles? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Wherever men get down to business, 
Moore helps cut the cost of doing 
business! 


Ford Motor Company, user of many 
types of Moore business forms, ap- 
preciates the quality of Moore products 
and service. And even the smallest 
business can benefit — because Moore 
offers the right business form for every 
form of business. For example: Moore 
recently designed — for a small Dela- 
ware company —a 4-part combined 


fuel oil delivery ticket-invoice form 
that vastly speeded delivery and billing 
procedures . . . and cut costs. 


Your business, too, can combine 
forms, eliminate writings — and save. 
For proof, call your local Moore office, 
in over 200 cities from coast to coast. 
Factories in Niagara Falls and Elmira, 
N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denton, 
Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, 
Calif. Also sales offices and factories 
across Canada. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS-- 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Marginal Punched 


Sales Books for 
Business Machine Forms 


Instantaneous Carbon- 
Every Business Operation 


Continuous Interleaved 
Extraction Unit Sets 


Fanfold Billing 
Typewriter Forms 


Machine Forms Registers and Continuous Register Forms 





— TRANSITION — 


Expecting: Princess ANNE of Bourbon- 
Parma, 24, and Ex-Kinc MIcHakE. of 
Rumania, 27, who were married in Ath- 
ens June 10, are expecting a baby in the 
spring. The child, who will be a pre- 
tender to the Rumanian throne, presum- 
ably will be christened in the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 


Bern: To Academy Award winner JOAN 
FonTAINE, 31, and producer Wi1LL1AM 
Dozier, 40, their first child, DEBoRAH 
Lestiz, 8% pounds; in Santa Monica, 
Calif., Nov. 5. 

>To MarTHA FIRESTONE Forp, 22, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey S. Fire- 
stone Jr., and WiLL1aAM Cuay Forp, 23, 
grandson of the late Henry Ford, their 
first child, a daughter, 6 pounds, 5 
ounces; in New Haven, Conn., Nov. 6. 


Birthday: CuHarLes G. Ross, White 
House press secretary, anticipated his 
63rd birthday on Nov. 9 with a few well- 
chosen words against newsmen who “per- 
sist in calling me ‘Old Charlie Ross’. . . 
It happens that I will be 63 in a few days, 
So what? Anyway, I am not ‘tired’.” 


Engaged: Movie star Diana Lynn, 22, 
and Los Angeles architect Joun C. Linp- 
say, 30; in Hollywood, Nov. 4. 


Honored: T. S. Exiot, 60, a native of 
St. Louis who became a British subject 
when he was 39, received the 1948 Nobel 
Prize in literature, “for his remarkable 
pioneering work in modern poetry.” Other 
Nobel winners: Patrick M. S. BLACKETT, 
50, British nuclear physicist, and’ ARNE 
TisEL1us, 46, Swedish chemist. 

> Harrre CarnecirE, 59, New York cou- 
turiére, won the sixth annual American 
Fashion Critics’ Award in New York, Nov. 
4, for her “distinguished contribution to 
the long-range development of good taste 
in dress in America.” 


Died: Lorp ASHFIELD, 73, onetime De- 
troit streetcar worker who became 
creator and chief of London’s unified 
transport system and a member of the 
House of Lords; in London, Nov. 4. 

> Grorce E. Ruppert, 73, board chair- 
man of the Jacob Ruppert Brewery and 
brother of the late Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
owner of the New York Yankees; in New 
York, Nov. 5. 

>CarL Tuomas ANDERSON, 83, cartoon- 
ist, who created the speechless comic- 
strip character “Henry”; in Madison, 
Wis., Nov. 4, 


Suicide: ALVIN (JAKE) PoweELL, 39, 
former outfielder for the New York Yan- 
kees, shot and killed himself Nov. 4 in 
Washington, D. C., police headquarters, 
Where he had been arrested on a bad- 
check charge. 


Newsweek, November 15, 1948 
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What to Expect From Truman 


On Wednesday, Nov. 3, the flag over 
the New York Stock Exchange flew at 
half-mast. It was, exchange officials ex- 
plained, not because of the election, but 
in deference to a deceased member. 
Nonetheless it seemed to reflect the feel- 
ings of investors, 

The unexpected Truman victory had 
brought a selling avalanche of 3,230,000 
shares from investors large and small all 
over the country, It sent stock prices 
tumbling two to six points. 

“Hysterical selling,” said some, And 
when the market steadied on Thursday 
it appeared they might be right. But on 
Friday investors unloaded another 2,530,- 
000 shares. In three days the value of all 
stocks quoted on the exchange dropped 
approximately $5,000,000,000. 

Most industrialists took the election 
results more philosophically. They ex- 
pected more labor trouble if the Taft- 
Hartley Act fell, and they were worried 
about new excess-profits taxes, price con- 
trols, and rationing, But they found the 
economy still basically sound. 

In Detroit, General Motors President 
C. E. Wilson commented: “I don’t be- 
lieve the election will have any effect on 
the auto business. Just because 5,000,000 
people didn’t vote won't change the de- 
mand for cars.” Both K. T. Keller of 
Chrysler and Henry Kaiser issued opti- 
mistic statements on the outlook. 

Some retailers were even enthusiastic. 
To them, the prospect of continued high 
level of government spending and even of 
more inflation meant good business, 

“The country,” said an industrial exec- 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter from Dow-Jones Industrial Average 


The election surprise sends stocks into a tailspin 


utive, “has turned farther to the left than 
we realized, It’s up to us to adjust and 
learn how to do business under the new 
conditions.” 


Significance-- 


The Truman victory was so unexpected 
that neither investors nor business execu- 
tives have had a fair chance to judge its 
meaning. It is hard to do so without being 
either a crapehanger or a Pollyanna. ° 

For the near future it looks as if the 
businessmen are right. The boom will 
probably continue; the election will be 
taken in stride. But over the longer range 
the stock market’s fearful reaction may 
well prove correct. The country may 
still be far from socialism; but the elec- 
tion has darkened the long-term outlook 
for private business and private profits. 

The major candidates, from Wallace 
to Dewey, endorsed “free enterprise.” 
But, as the song says, “Everybody talkin’ 
bout Heaven ain't going there.” 

On July 27, Harry Truman, then con- 
sidered a lame-duck President, asked the 
special session of Congress to restore the 
excess-profits tax. He also demanded price 
ceilings on scarce commodities—accom- 
panied by wage controls where necessary 
—and standby rationing power for vital 
products, 

At the time the proposals—which as 
peacetime measures out-New Deal the 
New Deal—were nothing to worry about. 
But now Mr. Truman has been endorsed 
by the people and sent back to Washing- 
ton with a Democratic Congress, 

Some businessmen are counting on the 








fact that “Harry really isn’t as bad as he 
sounds” and that he doesn’t really be- 
lieve all the unkind things he said about 


business and the “vested interests” during 


the campaign. They also hope that con- 
servative Southern Democrats will team 
with Republicans in Congress to hold 
him in check. 

But it is hard to see how Mr. Truman. 
in view of the surprising support given 
him by the voters, can avoid following 
through with his previous proposals. The 
government can hardly oppose another 
round of wage increases. And when more 
price increases follow inevitably, there 
will be tremendous pressure for price con- 
trols or excess-profits taxes, probably both, 

Either of these will cut profits sharply 
—something many voters ardently hope 
for, but something which will also seri- 
ously handicap business operations. For 
business has been relying heavily on 
earnings to finance expanding operations 
and replace worn-out equipment at to- 
day’s higher prices. More than 60 per 
cent of corporate profits are now being 
spent for this purpose. And the chances 
of raising new capital from investors have 
sunk with the stock. market. 

All this does not add up to socialism. 
But it does add up to a situation in which 
business based on private profit will find 
it hard to expand. It creates conditions 
where it seems more and more necessary 
that government step in and do the job 
itself. 


UNIONS: 


Communists and the Atom 


The Atomic Energy Commission tem- 
pers a regard for union rights with a 
determination that Communists must not 
be allowed to interfere with atomic pro- 
duction. The fact that the United Elec- 
trical Workers was organizing atomic 
workers in General Electric laboratories 
therefore posed a serious problem for the 
commission. For the UEW is a strictly 
party-line union. 

On Sept. 27 the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission made its decision. It threw open 
all its plants to union organizers; at the 
same time it closed the door part way 
on the UEW. 

The UEW was allowed to stay as bar- 
gaining agent for some 300 workers in 
the General Electric Peek Street Labora- 
tory at Schenectady. But it was barred 
completely from the company’s new 
Knolls II Laboratory, now building in 
Schenectady. A few days later, the com- 
mission added that if the UEW purged 
itself of the suspicion of Communist 
domination it would be free to organize 
in atom plants. 

Chairman David Lilienthal waited 
four weeks for the UEW to come to 
Washington “to participate in a fuller 
exploration of the issues.” The, union 
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York ‘sells’ 


Cereals 














Products that travel the road to na- 
tional popularity generally boast some 
extra quality of excellence. Often, this 
something extra is the result of careful 
attention to conditions of manufacture. 


Clean air and correct temperature 
and humidity are as important to qual- 
ity production as raw materials. In the 
plants producing the nationally known 
products illustrated on this page, York- 
equipped air conditioning and refriger- 
ation installations are depended upon 
to create the ideal atmosphere for bet- 

ter products. 


If, in your business, refrig- 
eration or .air condi- 
tioning can help 


“sell” a product by making it better, 
the following facts about York are 
worth keeping in mind: 


1— The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures selec- 
tion of the right unit for the right place, no 
matter how large or how small. 


2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial use 
exceeds that of any other manufacturer. 


3 — York research—already responsible for 
so many important advances—has been ac- 
celerated and intensified . . . as assurance of 
the lasting value of York equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING ° HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 





1885 
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You can put more 
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WHO WROTE THEM? 

Dr. Robert R. Aurner, for 
18 years ranking professor J 
of business administration q/ 
at the University of Wisconsin; au- 
thor of Effective Business Corre- 
spondence; president of American 
Business Writing Association, 1940; 
now director of Better Letters Divi- 
sion of Fox River Paper Corporation 
(maker of fine papers since 1883). 



































































WHAT ARE THEY? 


These free booklets spotlight the 
tremendous importance of letters in 
business success. Also help you snare 
the attention of your reader in such 
a simple way that he continues .. . 
understands . . . and acts — because 
you have been able to project your 
personal power courteously, persua- 
sively, and convincingly, 



























































) ‘ail must meet four tests to be MONEY- 
MAKING MAIL. Put more pay in what 
you say — get free booklets now. Please 
use your business letterhead. Fox RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 1714 Appleton 
Street, Appleton, Wisconsin, 

Better Letters Division 
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U.S. Navy 


Carrier Giant: Lockheed Neptunes, the Navy’s longest-range patrol 
planes, can operate from carriers, the Navy disclosed last week. 


Here a Neptune, largest plane to make a carrier take-off, leaves the 


deck of the Coral Sea with the help of auxiliary jets. Two years ago 
a similar plane, the Truculent Turtle, set a long distance record 


never showed up. Last week, his pa- 
tience at an end, Lilienthal asked Gen- 
eral Electric to bar the UEW from all its 
atom laboratories. 

The Atomic Commission’s reward for 
its delay in moving against the UEW 
and its willingness to talk the matter 
over with the Communist-dominated 
union was a shower of abuse. The UEW 
(1) charged that the commission was 
trying to “establish in the United States 
government-dominated company unions, 
modeled after the Nazi labor front,” (2) 
filed a $1,000,000 damage suit against 
the commission and General Electric for 
“irreparable” injury to the 600,000-man 
union, (3) requested an_ injunction 
against the “blacklisting” of the union 
in atom plants, and (4) warned General 
Electric to abide by its collective-bar- 
gaining contract, or else. 


FILMS: 


Healthy Eagle Lion 


The Hollywood executive, according 
to myth, splits his infinitives and acci- 
dentally got to Beverly Hills via a gar- 
ment factory. This should disqualify 
Arthur Krim, chunky, 38-year-old presi- 
dent of Eagle Lion Films. Krim gradu- 
ated from high school at the head of his 
class and won a Phi Beta Kappa key at 
Columbia, where he edited the Law Re- 
view. He went into Hollywood from a 
top-flight law firm; he splits no_ infini- 
tives and speaks with modesty and 
precision. 

Despite such handicaps, Krim last 


by flying 11,236 miles from Perth, Australia to Columbus, Ohio. 





week signed a deal for distribution of 
Eagle Lion films in six European coun- 
tries that will probably net his company 
$2,000,000 annually in hard currency. 
In Hollywood, where “net” and “hard 
currency” are spoken with nostalgia, the 
coup entitled Krim to apply for top 
rating. 

The fortunes of Krim’s company have 
climbed while those of the rest of Holly- 
wood were tumbling. In a little more 
than a year he has taken it from the red 
to the black. . 

A Different Way: Krim denies any 
special necromancy in this feat. In Eagle 
Lion’s favor, he says, was the accident 
of youth; it is only two years old. Unlike 
older companies, it was not encumbered 
by long-term. commitments to stars, pro- 
ducers, and directors. When, after its 
first six months Eagle Lion discovered 
it was losing money, it simply walked 
off the beaten Hollywood path. It de- 
cided to shed the characteristic expansive 
and expensive type of movie operation. 

The company developed original 
stories instead of buying costly novels, 
looked. for new and less expensive faces 
to star, and cut its shooting schedules by 
more than half. 

Two of its best paying films “T-Men,” 
made by Edward Small, and “Canon 
City,” made by Bryan Foy—cost $450,- 
000 and $350,000 respectively and will 
certainly be among the top ten money- 
makers of the year. 

Krim has also encouraged independent 
producers to use Eagle Lion studios. The 
company finances their productions and 
keeps its hand on the theme, but other- 
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wise allows the independents freedom. 
The result: Eagle Lion attracts such 
high-ranking talent as the producer 
Walter Wanger, but pays for this talent 
only when it is working. The long period 
when costly stars, producers, and direc- 
tors draw fat salaries while waiting for 
the proper vehicle is a problem Krim 
does not face. 

Krim, however, has not restricted him- 
self to low-budget films. In order to give 


exhibitors a balanced fare and make 


them steady Eagle Lion customers, the 
company has gone in for big-time films 
like “Tulsa” ($1,650,000) and “Reign 
of Terror” ($950,000); neither has yet 
been released. 

Today, Krim says, Eagle Lion is virtu- 
ally able to insure that it will recover its 
cost of production on the domestic mar- 
ket alone. Nine of the company’s last 
twelve films have paid for themselves in 
the United States; foreign sales are 
whipped cream. 

Profit From Britain: Such whipped 
cream can be considerable. For Eagle 
Lion has a unique “in” with the profit- 
able British market. Originally set up in 
a deal between the British film magnate 
J. Arthur Rank and the American Pathe 
:- Industries, Eagle Lion is guaranteed a 
.box office in Rank’s commonwealth 
\theater chain. This arrangement nets 
Krim’s company at least $3,000,000 a 
year, 

Last week, when Krim signed a five- 
year deal with Gamma Films of Switzer- 
land and Gestion et Participation Trust 
de Vaduz of Lichtenstein,* he clamped 
another hold on the foreign market. Un- 
der the agreement, Eagle Lion films will 
be marketed in Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Austria. The $2,- 
000,000 thus netted assures Arthur Krim 
that, though his company is still small in 
the industry, the four months in the 
black it has enjoyed thus far aren’t just 
a happy accident. 


RESEARCH: 


Poll Takers’ Setback 


If all business was jolted by the elec- 
tion outcome, one hustling young busi- 
hess was bumped harder than any other. 
Even while poll takers checked and re- 
checked their figures, they wondered how 
industry}, their biggest customer, would 
take their election-forecast fiasco. 

It was a vital question for them and 
for the market researchers who frequently 
use polls in their market analyses. The 
angry reaction of businessmen who sup- 


*The heaviest investor in the trust is rumored to 
be the Aga Khan, spiritual Jeader of Indian Moslems 
Who periodically match the Aga’s considerable avoir- 
dupois with diamords and gold. 


+A study of 4,800 companies made last year 
showed that 38 per cent were carrying on some kind 
market research. Each oo costs from $500 to 


$100.900 and covers anywhere from 500 to 5,000 
People. 
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Fly BRANIFF @ 
SOUTH AMERICA 
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For Your Holiday 


Vacation Travel 

fly Braniff...a few hours to 

Havana, overnight to South 
America. Three flights weekly 
from Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas 
via Houston Air-Gateway. Enjoy 
luxurious DC-6 Deluxe, Sleeper 
service, or Tourist-Cargo Liner at 
attractive new rates. 


It’s closer from the Western half 
of the U.S. through the 
HOUSTON AIR-GATEWAY to 
HAVANA 3 hours, 45 minutes 


(Connections from 
New York, Washington, Miami) 


BALBOA-PANAMA CITY 8 hrs., 40 min. 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 12 hrs., 30 , 
LIMA, PERU 15 hrs., 55 min. 


(Connections for "ty 
and Buenos Aires) 





Call your Braniff office, 
local airline or travel ie ay 
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Read the news behind the 
headlines—every week in 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 






















CENTER OR 
MANTEL PiEcE 


CHRISTMAS 
EVERGREENS 


From Washington's mighty “rain forests” 
comes this mammoth gift box of fra- 
grant, freshly gathered Evergreens to de- 
light your family, friends and associates. 


Included are: beautifully designed 
CENTER OR MANTEL PiECE of Cones, 
Holly, Pine complete with red Tapers and 
Ribbon ... Doorpiece (ready-to-hang) 
of giant Jeffry Pine Cones and boughs 

.. a bulging armfull of choice conifer- 
ous and broad leaved evergreen sprays: 
berried Holly, Bay, Manzanita, Pine, Fir, 





Doorpiece 

teddies: Juniper, Mistletoe, incense Cedar and 
Gift Box Cones. Gift card. 

Assorted 

Evergreens 


$ 6:25 5 Send Money Order or Check 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


$ 2 
4 . =——— Satisfaction Guaranteed 








EUNICE CURTIS 


4506 Forty-fifth N.E. « Seattle 5, Wash 
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ported Dewey could put a serious crimp 
in the survey business, estimated as hich 
as $30,000,000 a year. 

Last week saw these immediate reper- 
cussions: 
> The Wall Street Journal reported that 
five companies planning polls of their 
employes’ attitudes had called a halt. 
> Two major industries had postponed 
indefinitely polls of their employes and 
the public. 
> A leading movie producer was said to 
have advised his industry to save mil- 





Blark 
—. Sample 49 


Black Star 
Gallup et al face industry’s ire 


lions annually now spent on pretesting 
audience reaction. 

> The Milwaukee Journal went so far as 
to editorialize: “The polls have been thor- 
oughly discredited in a major test of their 
accuracy. They should shut up shop.” 

Holding the Line: While the storm 
raged the poll takers stood firm. A spokes- 
man for Crossley, Inc., whose services 
are devoted 99 per cent to industry, said: 
“Only one client wants to take it easy 
for a while. Research is just as good as it 
ever was.” 

C. E. Hooper, Inc., which tests radio 
listening habits, said the election predic- 
tion flop would have “no effect whatever 
on us. We never conducted that kind of 
poll.” 

Dr. George Gallup recovered sufficient- 
ly to call the election the kind “that 
happens once in a generation and is a 
nightmare to poll takers.” 

Elmo Roper, Inc., which works 75 per 
cent of its time for industry, felt there 
would be losses of clients. “But those will 
be the people who never really believed 
much in market research anyhow and 
just got on the bandwagon because their 
competitors were doing it.” 

It was a blow, but few questioned 
that market research, and polls as a 
market-research technique, would sur- 
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vive. Some companies now canceling out 
in indignation would be back when exec- 
utive tempers cooled. But the poll taker 
was definitely off his pedestal. His results, 
henceforth, would be subject to scrutiny 
and salted with skepticism. 


PERSONNEL: 


Teaching the First R 


All those house organs, bulletins, and 
pamphlets that corporations bombard 
their employes with may be just wasted 
money. 

Last week a prominent industrial psy- 
chologist, George S. Speer, head of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology psycho- 
logical services, said most printed matter 
goes over the workers’ heads. 

“Nearly half of the nation’s adults read 
at less than the sixth-grade level,” he as- 
serted. “These people do not learn from 
printed directions, bulletins, letters, pam- 
phlets, or books.” 

“The poor reader is discouraged in 
work which requires reading,” Speer 
added. “He avoids the printed page and 
tends to depend on oral statements of 
fellow workers for information which is 
frequently distorted as it passes from one 
person to another.” 

Speer’s solution was not merely to sim- 
plify and interlard employe reading mat- 
ter with explanatory cartoons. He sug- 
gested a tougher alternative: that in- 
dustry take an active interest in improv- 
ing its employes’ reading. “Better reading 
speed and comprehension,” concluded 
Speer, “mean improved morale, increased 
efficiency, and greater production.” 


ADVERTISING: 


Brisacher’s Eastward: Ho 


As a rule, advertising businesses grow 
from east to west. As American industry 
shifted westward, the big New York 
agencies extended their branch offices 
first to Chicago and then to the West 
Coast. On the way they sewed up most 
of the major national accounts and many 
of the bigger local ones. 

Last week it was becoming apparent 
the rule had its exception: Brisacher, 
Wheeler & Staff, a 29-year-old San Fran- 
cisco outfit whose more than $10,000,- 
000 worth of billings makes it the biggest 
ad agency with headquarters west of the 
Mississippi. Brisacher, Wheeler was ir- 
teverently moving east. 

In the last ten months its Eastern 
coups had included the accounts of the 
Wheatena Corp. of Rahway, N. J.; the 
Francis H. Leggett Co. wholesale gro- 
cers, of New York; the Flo-Ball Pen 
Corp. of New York; and the Milk Deal- 
ers Association of Metropolitan New 
York. Last week the West Coast firm 
topped off its invasion by winning an ap- 
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Get Started Now...Plan for Your 
Future in the CLEVELAND AREA ! 


IN YOUR LONG-RANGE PLANS for locating and building plants, we 
urge you to give FULL consideration to the superior advantages of 


the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. 


HERE IS THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION for many industries— 
for production, distribution and management headquarters. 

Here you have plenty of skilled manpower and quick, economical 
access to materials and growing markets. 

Here you have more than 5000 industrial suppliers—including 
2500 manufacturers who produce two-thirds of all types of U. S. 
manufactures, and offer you priceless technical co-operation. 

And within 500 miles you have the richest market in the world— 
75,000,000 people and 70% of U. S. industry! 


LOOK TO YOUR FUTURE SUCCESS... plan NOW to investigate the 
Cleveland area. You are invited to use our free, confidential Location 


Engineering Service. Phone, wire or write Development Division, 
David A. Aitken, Director. 


chece CLovoleetdld KON ANTAGES:! 


When you do business in the Clevee © Ample financial services. 


land-Northeast Ohio ar rofit . : : 
froma the pose Boe oll of Rien e Numerous business and industrial 





that make this area the best location services. , 
in the nation for many industries, e Favorable tax structure (no state in- 
e@ At the Market Center of America come tax). 


with 75,000,000 people within 500 ° Diversified industries to supply and 
miles. be supplied. 

© Superlative transportation by land, © Unlimited fresh water supply. 
water and air. Desirable plants and plant sites. 

e Electric Power at Low Rates. Excellent living and cultural en- 


vironment. 


@ Plenty of manpower with the know- 
how. 


© Basic materials right at hand. 
® Many producers of parts, materials 


Write for our free brochure, “The Best 
Location in the Nation For Many Indus- 
tries’, We will be glad to mail you a 





and supplies. copy upon request. 
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THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


83 PUBLIC SQUARE «+ CHerry 4200 + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Copyright 1948 The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
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3 GREAT PLANTS 
TO GIVE YOU 
PROMPT DELIVERY, 


OUTSTANDING VALUE! 





@Sound engineering and mass production 
in these three great Tyler plants means 
outstanding value and prompt delivery 
of Tyler Commercial Refrigerators and 
Harder-Freez Home and Farm Freezers. 


TYLER FIXTURE CORP. <= 


NILES, MICHIGAN 






NuTEy. 











z TYLER FIXTURE CORP., Dept. NW-11, Say 
e Niles, Mich) Rush data on 1 Reach-in Refrigerators 
e@ © Waltk-i s © Cases for display and sale of: 
© 
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pointment from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to promote Portuguese sardines in 
the United States. 

Leg Men: West Coast advertising men 
ascribe the firm’s success to the person- 
ality and attitude of its president, 50- 
year-old Emil Brisacher. His motto: “The 
seats of our pants are not worn out but 
the soles of our shoes are.” In his youth 
Brisacher worked as a salesman for a 
San Leandro, Calif., hardware outfit. His 
theme is still tireless and hard-hitting, 


‘rather than subtle, merchandising. He 


keeps his men, mostly former merchan- 
disers themselves, constantly in his 
clients’ sales territories, educating job- 
bers and retailers in more aggressive 
sales methods. “The day of the agency 
which just turns in good-looking copy 
has passed,” says Brisacher. 

It was Brisacher who prevailed upon 
the Van Camp Sea Foods Co. to feature 
its “Chicken of the Sea” and “White 
Star” tuna. Van Camp _ now credits 
Brisacher techniques with boosting its 
tuna sales to 80 times the 1921 level and 
bringing it more business than all other 
tuna canners together. The Acme Beer 
Co. believes the Brisacher-inspired plug 
line “Dietetically Non-Fattening” was 
instrumental in making its beer a leading 
seller on the West Coast. 

Currently, Brisacher is most pleased 
by the results of the firm’s recently 
opened Wheatena campaign. In a full- 
page ad to be run monthly in the Sun- 
day supplements, the Wheatena Corp. 
offered a seven-piece hostess set in 
plastic, worth $1.50, in return for a 
Wheatena box top and 50 cents. Five 
days after the first ad appeared, letters 
containing 50,000 box tops and $25,000 
poured in. After the second month 
Wheatena officials hastily instructed the 
Brisacher agency to postpone the. third 
ad to avoid swamping their facilities. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Unshiny Pants: The Vitatex Products 
Corp. of New York have developed a 
chemical to remove the shine from worm 
clothing. The liquid softens the flattened 
fibers so that the shine can be removed 
by brushing. The compound can be used 
on serge, gabardine, worsted, rayon, and 
cotton. 

One-Minute Photo: The Polaroid Corp. 
of Cambridge, Mass., is manufacturing 
a folding camera that turns out a finished 
34- by 44-inch photo within one minute. 
The camera, which weighs 4 pounds, will 
sell for $90; prints cost less than a 
quarter apiece. 

Wallpaper Salesman: The Opticon Co. 
of St. Louis is manufacturing a_five- 
mirror display device to show how wall- 
paper will look when hung. By holding 
one opened roll before the mirrors, a 


customer is able to see a complete | 
matched pattern that appears to be five 
or more rolls wide. 

Quick Cream: The Bowman Dairy Co, 
of Chicago introduced whipped cream 
in throw-away metal containers charged 
with gas under pressure. Fingertip pves- | 
sure releases the cream; it stays fresh for 
days in the refrigerator. 

Ski-Sled: To give youngsters the thrill 
of skiing without the danger, Poloron 
Products of New Rochelle, N. Y., an. 





Half skis, half sled 


nounces a combination sled and ski—two 
ski-like runners fastened together at the 
front to upright handlebars. Heel brakes 
are supposed to stop the vehicle in less 
than 15 feet; the user can jump clear in 
an instant. 

Heel Change: To give quick service on 
new shae heels, the Auto-Soler Co. of 
Atlanta has opened “Three-Minute. Heel 
Bars” in office-building lobbies and rail- 
road terminals. A semicircular counter 
and four bar stools are grouped around an 
operator using a high-speed nailing ma- 
chine. 


SURVEY: 
What to Study 


To find out what college courses best 
prepare young men for business, the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage 
ment has polled 954 business executives 
and 200 economics and business .profes- 
sors in the last two years. 

The SAM asked the two groups to 
evaluate 44 courses. Last week the society 
announced that only four groups of sub- 
jects won complete approval from as 
much as 60 per cent of both business and 
faculty groups. They were, in order of 
approval, (1) English composition, lit-- 
erature, and public speaking, (2) eco | 
nomics, (3) general accounting, and (4) — 
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By Flagship you can make more trips with less time away from your office 
...and on every trip you'll get there sooner and get more done. These time-saving 
advantages are especially important in fall and winter when Flagships move 


swiftly and serenely far above the handicaps of surface transportation. 


In any season you'll find business travel becomes a pleasure by Flagship. 
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the study of types of business and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

In general the executives attached great 
importance to subjects like salesmanship, 
public relations, sales promotion, and 
budget control, Also, they were often 
“more interested in what the student has 
done than in what he has studied.” The 
professors, taking the academic approach, 
thought statistics and business law more 
valuable. Courses in salesmanship, they 
figured, were distinctly nonessential. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Fair Exchange: The Aluminum Co. of 
America agreed to give its competitors, 
Reynolds Metals and Kaiser-owned Per- 
manente Metals, royalty-free use of sev- 
eral of the patents which have made 
Alcoa the leader in the industry. In re- 
tum for this concession, the War Assets 
Administration agreed to sell Alcoa a 
war-surplus aluminum plant in Massena, 
N. Y., for $5,000,000. The WAA had 
previously refused to sell to Alcoa on the 
ground that such a sale would promote 
monopoly in the industry. 

Satisfied: The board of governors of 
the New York Stock Exchange decided 
to retain Emil Schram, former New 
Dealer, as president for another three 
years. Schram’s starting salary of $48,- 
000 in 1941 was increased to $100,000 
in 1945, 

Mothball Plants: The government 
started accumulating a reserve of indus- 
trial plants for use in case of war. Twelve 
aluminum, magnesium, and ordnance 
works were transferred to the Federal 
Works Agency to be stored in “moth- 
balls.” Congress has appropriated $10,- 
000,000 to start putting more than 100 
plants in stand-by condition. 

Stranded: Financial difficulties have 
hit several New York travel agencies 
selling airline “coach” tickets to the West 
Coast for $88. Forty-one passengers were 
stranded in New York when one agency 
failed to pay the airline for seats re- 
served earlier. Henceforth, the Inde- 
pendent Air Carriers Association will 
issue seals of approval to financially 
sound travel agencies. 

Opel Control: General Motors re- 
gained control of the Opel automobile 
company in  Russelsheim, Germany, 
which it bought in 1929 and lost to the 
Nazis during the war. Opel is now turn- 
ing out small passenger cars. GM hopes 
to step up output to more than 25,000 
cars and trucks next year. 

Work Horse: The Aviation Research 
Institute said 3,646 planes are now fly- 
ing on the scheduled airlines of the 
world outside Russia. Seventy-eight per 
cent of them are American-made, and 
45 per cent are Douglas DC-3s, now out 
of pi oduction. 
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Youw Réy TO PROFITS! 


Regardless of whether your com- 
pany is large or small, Remington 
Rand simplified systems can give 
you immediate access to new prof- 


its, new savings. 


Take accounting, for instance. Here 
are two actual cases of money saved 
through the application of simpli- 
fied systems: 


(1) A leading mid-west wholesaler 
now handles accounts receivable 
with two girls instead of the five re- 
quired by the previous system... and 
also profits through closer control of 
credit and collection. 

(2) A small machine shop simplifies 


both general accounting and payroll, 








R salon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


saving its proprietor personally 8 to 
10 hours of paperwork weekly, 


For extra profits through simpli- 
fied administrative control of Ac- 
counting... Inventory... Sales... 


Production ... Cost Analysis... 


Personnel ...or Purchasing... 
phone the nearest Remington Rand 
office or write Systems Division, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save: Visi- 
ble Systems for Admin- 
istrative Control... Fil- 
ing Systems and Supplies 
... Loose Leaf Systems 
... Certified Point-of- 
Use Fire Protection for 
Records. 
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Send for FREE BOOKLET (KD 253) describing SUIAP, the Simplified Unit Invoice 
Accounting Plan ... and for FREE FOLDER (LL 118) “Daily Financial Control 


with Multi-Matic.” 


Copyright 1948, by Remington Rand, Ine, 
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Business men in many fields have found 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment the answer to 
special problems. Patapar is a paper. But it 
has characteristics you wouldn't expect to 
find in paper. It has high wet-strength. It is 
boil-proof. It resists grease. At the same time 
it has a beautiful white texture, rich and 
appealing. 


179 types of Patapar 
to choose from 


If you have a special job for Patapar, we'll 
help you select just the right type for your 
needs. In all, there are 179 different types of 
Patapar. This family of types is produced to 
meet varying requirements of wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, thickness, air tightness, 
stretch, moisture vapor transmission and 
many other characteristics. 


Does jobs like these 


Patapar is a wonderful protective wrapper 


for foods like butter, bacon, oleomargarine, 
cheese, fish. Beautiful lamp shades are made 


of it. It is ideal for milk and cream can 


gaskets, rubber mold liners, for making hair 


wave pads, lining motor oil containers and 
hundreds of other jobs. 

For more information about Patapar and 
its applications write on your business letter- 
head for booklet N, “The Story 
of Patapar.” 
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The wet-strength, 
grease-resisting paper 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Where Was the Opposition? 


i is Jules Verne, I think, who some- 
where tells the story about how the 
inhabitants of the earth agreed that on 
a given night and minute they would 
all raise a mighty shout in unison, in 
the hope that this terrific noise would 
be heard on the moon. When the ap- 
pointed night and moment arrived, 
there was an unprecedented 
silence. Everybody, out of 
curiosity, had decided to 
keep still so that he might 
be the one listener to this 
historic marvel. 

Something like that seems 
to have happened on Nov. 2. 
The complete unanimity of 
the polls and predictions 
made many voters regard 
the election as a preordained 
event that they personally could do 
nothing to determine. It was going to 
determine itself. So lukewarm sup- 
porters of Dewey stayed home, and 
others even gave President Truman, 
as the hopeless underdog, a token, vote 
of sympathy for his plucky fight—only 
to be astounded, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, at the collective result of what 
they had done. 


PEAKING more seriously—though I 
think there is at least some truth 
in the foregoing explanation—it was 
Dewey, not Mr. Truman, who was the 
real victim of the opinion polls. Dewey 
believed in them and based his whole 
campaign strategy upon them. He 
assumed that he already had a com- 
fortable and even overwhelming lead, 
that the way to hold it was simply not 
to make any mistakes, and that the 
way not to make any mistakes was not 
to take any stand that would cost him 
any of his supporters. The result was 
that he repeated tediously high-sound- 
ing truisms about national unity and 
that he failed to debate the merits of 
a single major issue. He avoided all 
the little errors only by making the one 
tremendous error that defeated him. 
Never in our history has a candidate 
been offered a more tempting profu- 
sion of crucial issues to debate. Never 
did a candidate throw them all away 
as disdainfully and systematically as 
did Dewey. He never troubled to ex- 
plain to the voters just why the Presi- 
dent’s Vinson appeasement gesture 
would have been so disastrous. He 
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never hinted, except in the vaguest 
generalities, how he would halt infla- 
tion. On New Deal policies such as 
farm parity payments, social security, 
public’ housing, and Federal minimum 
wages he adopted a me-too attitude 
that many of his opponents thought 
was insincere and that many of his sup- 
porters hoped was insincere. 

The outstanding example 
of his failure was the way he 
dealt with the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Here was a law passed 
by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Republicans in both 
Houses. The Republican 
Presidential candidate, 
therefore, was bound in the 
interest of his party to de- 
fend it. President Truman, 
moreover, was in an extremely vulner- 
able position on the act, A majority 
even of the Democrats in Congress had 
voted for it over his veto. None of his 
dreadful veto predictions about its 
consequences had been borne out by 
events. He had himself made use of 
its provisions repeatedly to combat 
major strikes. 

Most of all, whatever its shortcom- 
ings, the Taft-Hartley Act was and is 
immensely superior to the Wagner 
Act that it displaced. It is not an “anti- 
labor” law but a pro-labor law. It 
protects the interests of the rank-and- 
file union member against the labor 
bosses. Mr. Truman blasted this law 
from beginning to end of his campaign. 
And Governor Dewey defended it with 
obvious reluctance, in a few apologetic 
sentences, chiefly emphasizing that it 
could be improved. Small wonder he 
was defeated on it. 


VERYBOpY is trying to figure why 
the polls were wrong. My guess is 
that they were probably right, as of 
the time they were taken, but that 
a sufficient number of voters (which 
did not have to mean more than 
three or four in every hundred) 
changed their minds in the last few 
days to reverse the result. With all 
respect to Mr. Truman’s unflagging 
fight, this was mainly, I think, the 
final consequence of Dewey’s say- 
nothing campaign. 
The net result is that we are drift- 
ing into further inflation and collec- 
tivist planning by political default. 
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Mere facts and figures — the cut and dried stuff of bare 
existence—are not enough for some people. They want to 
know what’s behind the news and how it affects their daily 
lives, their jobs, their personal security, their futures, and 
their country. 

These are the people with hungry minds—the men and 
women whose appetites for a fuller life keep them always 
alert to new ways and means of improving themselves... 
new products for better living. 

That’s why so many millions of these men and women 
tead THe AMERICAN MaGaziNnE hungrily—and regularly. 
In the November issue, for example, Senator from Con- 
necticut, Raymond E. Baldwin, a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, paints a first-time picture of 
the nation’s defenses in his authoritative article—“How 
Strong Are We?” Another behind-the-scenes article—“Town 
Meetings on the Rhine”—tells you what happens when 
democracy and German officialdom meet head-on in the 
good old-fashioned New England way. Other important 
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The C:swell-Collier Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Publishers of The Anierican Magazine, Collier’s, and Woman’s Home Companion 
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articles by important people—plus popular features andt 
top-notch fiction—complete the mental menu. 

Yes, every issue of THE AMERICAN MaGazinE—from 
cover to cover—is planned, written and edited to satisfy the 


hearty appetites of people with hungry minds. 
* 


TO ApvertiseRs: People with hungry minds are the kind! 
who have the means to satisfy their eager appetites for 
better living. To advertisers who want to develop a multi- 
million quality market, the pages of The American Magazine 
offer unmatched values. 


mw merican 


MAGAZINE 
FOR PEOPLE WITH HUNGRY MINDS 





“Why have you let your business go 
: Completaly to the dogs, Joe ?” 
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Joe: ““With delays in getting spare parts and equipment, 
My products are never ready for shipment— 

Yet I can’t afford a big inventory. 

Things are not what I call hunky-dory.” 


Pal: 

‘‘Relax, my friend, your troubles are over! 
Let Air Express shipment put you in clover. 
It’s the fastest way to get what you need. 
24-hour service! Scheduled Airline speed! 


*“And, you get door-to-door service, too— 
All this at no extra cost to you. 
Joe, you’ll wind up a howling success, 
Thanks to regular use of Air Express.” 


Only AIR EXPRESS gives you all these advantages: 


1. Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

2. You get a receipt for every shipment, and delivery is proved by signa- 
ture of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Complete security. 

3. Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra 
charge; 10 cents for each additional $100 or fraction thereof. 

These and many other advantages make Air Express the best and fastest 

way to ship. Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. Air-rail 

between 22,000 off-airline offices. Low rates: 24 lbs. of finished products 

goes 700 miles for $5.16; 8 lbs. of parts goes coast to coast for $5.89. 
Phone local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for fast 

shipping action. Specify ‘‘Air Express” on your orders. 





GETS THERE FIRST 


\——— 





Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE U.S. 
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—- RELIGION —— 
News by the Mile 


Religious news generally appears on 
the inside or back pages of most papers, 
This fact worried some of the delegates 
to the August Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, who were afraid 
that the story wouldn’t get the space they 
felt it deserved. 

If they were still skeptical, they could 
now feel reassured. Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, WCC associate general secretary, 
has been keeping tabs on the clippings of 
the two-week meeting. Last week he laid 
down his ruler long enough to say that in 
his tabulations to date American news- 
papers gave 6 miles of column-inch space 
to the Amsterdam story. Much of it was 
drawn from the council’s press releases, 
which used 5 to 6 tons of paper. 


World Patriarch 


The day after Pearl Harbor a 55-year- 
old Greek named Aristocles Matthew 
Spyrou tried to enlist in the Army at 
New York as a buck private. The tall, 
spare man had been an American citizen 
for only three years. His name in religion 
was Archbishop Athenagoras, primate of 
the Greek Orthodox Church in North and 
South America. 

Last week Archbishop Athenagoras 
heard that he would have to give up the 
citizenship of the country he has grown 
to love in the seventeen years since he 
came to the United States. At Istanbul 
on Nov. 1 the Holy Synod elected Athen- 
agoras Archbishop of Constantinople and 
the 268th Ecumenical Patriarch of the 
Greek Orthodox Church throughout the 
world. The first American citizen s0 
honored, Patriarch Athenagoras succeeds 
Maximos V, who resigned because of a 
nervous disorder he has suffered for 
more than a year. 

Athenagoras will have spiritual juris- 
diction over Orthodoxy’s world member- 
ship of more than 140,000,000, for the 
see of Constantinople (Istanbul), more 
than 1,000 years old, is the first among 
equals of the Orthodox branches. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne (1564) 
the patriarch must be a Turkish citizen. 
Athenagoras was born of Greek parents 
in Turkish-dominated territory, and the 
Turkish Government has agreed that he 
may be considered a Turk once he re- 
nounces his American citizenship. From 
his birthplace in Epirus he went to study 
at the Istanbul seminary and at the 
Mount Athos monastery (he has always 
lived the life of a monk). After assisting 
the Archbishop of Athens for four years, 
he became Metropolitan of Corfu when 
he was 37. In 1931 Athenagoras—which 
means “a man speaking in Athens’—was 
chosen Primate of the Americas. 

Patriarch Athenagoras will soon leave 
on a farewell tour before going to Istanbul 
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for his installation shortly before Christ- 
mas. In the round of farewells he will 
stop at Washington to say good-by to 
President Truman, “my great friend 
whom I very much love.” 


Significance ~— 


The election of Athenagoras to the 
Constantinople patriarchate has serious 
political as well as spiritual implications. 
Patriarch Alexei of Moscow has made 
increasing efforts to extend the influence 
of the Russian Church among other 
Orthodox groups. Athenagoras’s prede- 
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Elected: Truman and Athenagoras 


cessor, Maximos, drew criticism from 
Turkish papers when the patriarchate 
participated in the July celebration of the 
500th anniversary of the independence of 
the Russian Church. Orthodox circles 
wondered whether the ailing prelate 
might not give in to Alexei’s plan for 
Russian domination of Orthodoxy. 

Both the Turkish and Greek Govern- 
ments favored Athenagoras heavily be- 
cause of his democratic ideas. In 1947 
his Greek backers plastered the country- 
side with pictures of Athenagoras em- 
bracing President Truman. His election 
assures the governments of a_ strong 
checkmate to Alexei, who ranks reli- 
giously below Athenagoras. 

Although the new patriarch refused to 
discuss political matters in New York 


last week, he did make his position clear: 


“I will keep this liaison with America for 
life. We will build a bridge between 
America and the Near East.” 


Monsignor With a Pen 


“Ronnie” Knox is as versatile and 
enigmatic as the crossword puzzles and 
abstruse anagrams in which he delights. 
Monsignor of the Roman Catholic 


November 15, 1948 
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Railroad school taxes alone pay the 
costs of keeping a million children in 
school every year! 

And other railroad taxes help to 
protect the health of communities, 
provide police and fire protection, 
build roads, airports, and waterways 
all over America. 

An industry whose tax contribution 
amounts to more than one billion dol- 
lars a year is a vastly important factor 
in the economy of every state, and 
of thousands of towns and cities, by 
virtue of its tax payments alone. 

But that’s only part of the story! 
Railroads in 1948 spent three billion 
dollars for equipment, materials, and 
supplies, which were bought in five 
out of every six counties in the coun- 
try. And the four and one half billion 
dollars which the railroads paid to 





Railroad taxes are sending 
a million children to school 
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their employees in wages helped make 
business better everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that—over and 
above the essential transportation 
service they provide—railroads are 
home-town partners of each of the 
communities they serve. That’s an- 
other reason why every American has 
a stake in strong and healthy railroads. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR pre- 
senting the world’s great musical com- 
edies. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, 
and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Children’s Book. 
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WH Even in the most active juvenile’s 
life there are times when the inner 
child needs such nourishment as a 
Rand MNally book for boys and girls. 
Our latest is Aing of the Wind, for young- 
sters of seven and older. It is the story 
of the Godolphin Arabian . . . fabulous 
sire of a fabulous family of ‘Thorough- 
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Schoolbooks - School Maps - Children's Books - Adult Books - 
Travel Folders - Tickets - Coupon Books - Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 


had a Rand MSNally 


breds. It’s the latest work of Marguerite 
Henry and Wesley Dennis, a top-flight 
team in the writing and illustrating of 
children’s books. Price is $2.75. You'll 
find it in almost any book or depart- 
ment store, along with other Rand 
MCNally books for children, maps, 
globes, and authoritative world atlases. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 


New Vork « Chicago + San Francisco « Washington + Established 1856 


Maps: Atlases: Globes - Road Maps 
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Church, detective-story writer, apologist 
essayist, and theologian, he has written 
about everything from atomic energy to 
the mass explained for schoolgirls. His 
tart British wit and tremendous scholar- 
ship have brightened many a book. 

Son of the Anglican Bishop of Man- 
chester, young Ronald snatched the top 
scholarships at Eton and Oxford. In 1912, 
at the age of 24, Anglican Father Knox 
became chaplain at Oxford: 

But meanwhile, he had been arguing 
with himself over the values of the 
Church of Rome. By 1917 Knox had 
made up his mind, and he entered the 
Roman Catholic Church. He returned 
to Oxford as Catholic chaplain in 1926 
for a thirteen-year stay. Meanwhile, he 
was turning out “The Viaduct Murder” 
(1925)—in which the killer is not only 
a Catholic but a daily communicant— 
“The Belief of Catholics” (1927), and 
“The Body in the Silo” (1933). 

The late Arthur Cardinal Hinsley and 
other members of the English hierarchy 
turned to Monsignor Knox in 1939 with 
a special task. They wanted a new Eng- 
lish translation of the Latin Vulgate 
which would put the Bible into timeless 
English. Ronald Knox was obviously the 
man. He retired to a convent in Shrop- 
shire from which emerged in 1944 “The 
New Testament.” The English was beau- 
tiful, but some expressed regret at see- 
ing the old phrases in new dress. 

A sample of the new version of the 
Douay’s “In my Father’s house there 
are many mansions” (John, 14: 2, 6): 


There are many dwelling-places in my 
Father’s house; otherwise, should I have 
said to you, I am going away to prepare 
a home for you? . . . Jesus said to him, I 
am the way; I am truth and life; nobody 
can come to the Father, except through 
me, 


New Old Testament: Now Mon- 
signor Knox has completed half of his 
translation of the Old Testament-— 
through the ‘Book of Esther. Just pub- 
lished in the United States by Sheed & 
Ward ($7), this first volume will be fol- 
lowed in eighteen months by the re- 
mainder of the new Old Testament. 

The present volume catches the lush 
color and tang of the ancient books. 
Especially beautiful is the description of 
the frightened Esther going in to King 
Assuerus to plead for the Jews (Esther, 
15: 4, 5, 8): 


[Esther] put on all her fine array, 
queenly robes that dazzled the eye .. . 
Alluring beauty of flushed cheek and 
shining eye hid a heart grief-stricken, 4 
heart ready to swoon with fear. 


Shropshire Lad: While Monsignor 
Knox worked on his translations, he also 
served as chaplain to the girls who at- 
tended the Shropshire convent. It was 
the sermons he preached to them which 
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he gathered in “The Mass in Slow Mo- 
tion” (1948), a personal description of 
what a priest feels in saying mass. But 
the book appeals to more than school- 
girls, He describes himself “all dressed 
up in silk like a great pincushion” when 
robed, and calls the mass “a kind of re- 
ligious dance.” 

When Frank J. Sheed of Sheed & 
Ward cabled him that sales of the book 
were good here, Monsignor Knox cabled 
back: “Are they Sauline or Davidic?” It 
took Sheed quite a while to figure it out 


BRINGS OUT THE 


THRUMLL 


Mer. Knox while working on the Bible 4 1M YOUR FILMS! 


—that Saul had slain his thousands and 
David his ten thousands—before he could 
cable back that sales were Davidic. 
This is the sort of puzzle in which the 
shy and reserved scholar takes a keen 
pleasure. He is also addicted to humorous 
verse which he calls “clerihews.” A cleri- 


hew about Simeon Stylites, fifth-century ° 
saint who perched atop a column for life: pam \ 


Saint Stylites 
Gave up the use of nighties. WORLD’S FINEST 


Hearing of this, Saint Chrysostom SOUND PROJECTOR 
Said it would never have suited his cus- 
tom. 


ave 
are 


Also runs stlent film) 


In a recent satiric article, Knox tried 
to prove by cryptograms, anagrams, and 
acrostics that Queen Victoria really 
wrote Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”—and 

sther, did a very convincing job of it. But noth- | A FAVORITE OF INDUSTRY 
ing will ever top the fright and awe of | 

rm the monsignor’s traveling companions on | -.- PRICED FOR HOME USE 

array, A ° — 
a train ride one day. In his corner of the | 
carriage, Knox opened a copy of The 
London Times to the crossword puzzle 
-known the world over as one of the 


Natco's brillant sound and image bring try. A favorite, also, for church, school 
flesh-and-blood realism to movies. Its and home. Largest speaker-amplifier 
Superb performance, super-simple op for the money. Compact, single case 
toughest brain twisters. He stared eration, rugged construction and light Speaker built into detachable cover 
thoughtfully at it without writing, until are fast making Natco Amer See your dealer or write for liter 
one of the passengers offered him a pen- ca’s largest selling projector for indus ature on the Natco today. 

ci. The monsignor politely refused, 

closed the paper, and said he had just 
finished the puzzle. 
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What’s Wrong With Him? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


LD-TIMERS tell you that today’s 
baseball market is dull and re- 
spectable compared with the huck- 
ster’s paradise it used to be, when the 
robber barons of the game swapped 
great quantities of ivory back and 
forth in the antisocial hope of bank- 
rupting one another by giving two 
high-salaried phonies in ex- 
change for three unsus- 
pected stars. The trader's 
instinct, the true grand-lar- 
ceny flair, is gone, they 
argue, forever. 

In the light of this melan- 
choly judgment it is nice to 
find a man like Mr. Jim 
Gallagher, general manager 
and vice president in charge 
of investments for the Chi- 
cago Cubs, who believes in the year 
1948 that he is surrounded by wolves 
and desperadoes. Mr. Gallagher clings 
to the refreshing idea that everyone in 
baseball is out to cut his throat. 

Thus, when a couple of wholesome 
N. Y. Giant merchants, Horace Stone- 
ham and Leo Durocher, passed through 
Chicago the other day and called on 
Mr. Gallagher in passing, the latter 
locked the safe and threw his check- 
book under the desk before inspecting 
their line of goods. 

“John Mize?” he muttered suspi- 
ciously to himself. “That looks like 
chewing tobacco he wears in his face, 
but it might be an ulcerated tooth. 
Walker Cooper? We could use a hit- 
ting catcher, but the chances are that 
these guys have just had his right leg 
amputated at the knee. I had better 
get them out of here before they steal 
the calendar off the wall.” 


F there is one business acquaintance 
l who terrifies Mr, Gallagher more 
than another, it is Branch (The Trad- 
er) Rickey, resident genius of the 
Brooklyn ball club. Rumor has it that 
Mr. Gallagher brooded for nearly a 
year over the possibility of acquiring a 
third baseman, Billy Cox by name, 
from Mr. Rickey’s notions shoppe. 
Each time he thought of it, discretion 
overwhelmed him. 

“What is the matter with Cox?” Mr. 
Gallagher wondered. “There must be 
something. Diabetes? Cowpox? An old 
piece of shrapnel in his head? I would 
like to have the boy, but I know 
full well that Rickey’s only object in 


life is to bankrupt the Chicago club.” 

So he resisted the impulse—and 
possibly with reason, since caution is 
often the best policy in baseball, even 
in these honest times. 

It’s altogether logical of course, that 
the Cubs should pursue a burned-child 
policy toward Mr. Rickey. They have 

never forgotten the great 
Dizzy Dean deal of several 
years back when The Trad- 
er, then hawking his wares 
in St. Louis, bestowed Dean 
upon them for $185,000 
(which was $185,000 in 
those days) and a couple of 
lots of old bones. It turned 
out soon afterward that Diz’s 
right arm was no _ longer 
good for anything but lifting 
sirloin to its master’s lips. As for the 
money, there was not a sick $10 bill in 
the lot, as Mr. Rickey speedily ascer- 
tained with the help of a stethoscope 
and a powerful lens. 

The old-timers feel that Mr. Rickey 
is too respectable to rank with the 
great swappers of yore, but they admit 
that he has introduced one or two 
pleasing novelties into modern baseball 
commerce. For instance, the “messen- 
ger-boy” angle. Mr. Rickey has got 
some good effects with this. 


N selling a player for a large sum 
I of cash, it is Mr. Rickey’s custom to 
ask the purchaser to throw an extra 
player into the deal “to carry the 
money.” Al Gionfriddo, having carried 
the money to Mr. Rickey from Pitts- 
burgh to pay for one Kirby Higbe 
($125,000), remained in Brooklyn and 
one day made a catch off Joe DiMag- 
gio which added a full day (and a full 
day’s gate receipts) to the World 
Series of 1947. 

To return to Mr. Jim Gallagher of 
the Cubs, he recently found himself 
forced to make a deal to forestall a 
mass uprising of Chicago fans. So he 
transmitted: Big Bill Nicholson (and 
probably some cash) to Philadelphia 
for Harry (The Hat) Walker, and that 
moaning sound you hear from Cook 
County today is Mr. Gallagher, having 
misgivings. 

“So what is wrong with Walker?” he 
must be asking himself. “Gout? Bu- 
bonic plague? Schizophrenia? There 
must be something, or why would they 
send him to me?” 
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FOOTBALL: 
Slinging Sam 


Early last month Coach Steve Owen 
of the New York Giants returned from 
Washington with a sardonic gleam in his 
eye. His youngsters’ football game with 
the Washington Redskins, he reported, 
had amounted to little more than “a sight- 
seeing tour of the capital’s wonders, in- 
cluding Sammy Baugh. My young fellers 
just stood around and watched him with 
their eyes and mouths wide open.” Of the 
24 forward passes Baugh flung at them, 
sixteen were completed for two touch- 
downs, 269 yards, and a 41-to-10 Wash- 
ington victory. 

Last week the Boston Yankees took the 
same tour. Baugh pulled the trigger on 
them 24 times for seventeen completions 
and four touchdowns, and had two other 
scoring passes called back. His day’s to- 
tal of 446 yards established an all-time 
record for National League pitch men. 

The record was no more striking than 
the fact that Sammy Baugh was still 
around to set it. A hatrack of a man, with 
180 pounds spread over a 6-foot-2 frame, 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 18 


Army over Pennsylvania 

Princeton over Yale 

Columbia over Navy 

Dartmouth over Cornell 

Colgate over Syracuse 

Penn State over Temple 

Brown over Harvard 

Michigan over Indiana 

Notre Dame over Northwestern 

Ohio State over Illinois 

Minnesota over Iowa 

Oklahoma over Nebraska 

Kansas over Kansas State 

Missouri over Colorado 

Georgia Tech over Alabama 

Tennessee over Mississippi 

Kentucky over Florida 

Georgia over Auburn 

Mississippi State over L.S.U. 

Southern Methodist over Arkansas 

Rice over Texas A. and M. 

Texas over Texas Christian 

Southern California over Washing- 
ton 

Oregon State over Utah 

California over Washington State 


Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Nov. 6: 16 right, 7 wrong, 2 ties. 
Success average to date: 124 right, 
44 wrong, 7 ties—73.8%. 
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Baugh: A Washington wonder 


he looked pretty flimsy for the expert buf- 
fetings of pro football when he first 
showed up in Washington at the age of 
92, But the present season is his twelfth 
in the National League, and to Steve 
Owen he looks “as good as ever.” 

Eyes of Texas: Every time he cocks 
his arm now, a record falls; he holds the 
all-time league records for passing at- 
tempts (2,214), completions (1,275), 
yardage (16,397), and touchdowns (136). 
And at 34 the Texan’s quickness on the 
draw is still the despair of young enemy 
rushers: “You get within 3 yards of him 
time after time, and then the ball all of 
a sudden is gone.” His eves seem, if any- 
thing, sharper than ever in scanning a 
field of defenders and spotting a defect. 

The narrow eyes don’t see all the op- 
posing giants charging in on him; three 
or four times in a game they come at 
him from his blind side, giving him no 
chance to roll with the crash. Despite the 
Redskins’ shift to the T formation, which 
affords him better protection than he re- 
ceived in their single-wing operations, he 
still gets buried under wrathful ava- 
lanches after getting rid of the ball. Un- 
der the pile he must depend on the crowd 
to “let me know how I made out, I lis- 
ten for cheers at home and groans on the 
road.” To Baugh, at times, it seems that 
such Philadelphia forwards as Al Wistert 
and Pete Pihos and such ex-Redskins as 
Fred Davis of the Chicago Bears come 
close enough to killing a man. 

Yet in twelve campaigns Baugh’s most 
serious injury was the shoulder separa- 
tion he suffered ten years ago. Last week 
he made his secret of jousting safely with 
bigger and huskier men sound fairly sim- 
ple: “Get plenty of rest, minimize body 
contact wherever you can, and join up 
with a T-formation club.” 

Night to Morn: During the season 
Baugh lives quietly with roommate Dick 
Todd, never drinking, seldom smoking, 
and getting along with a limited though 
conspicuous wardrobe: checkered slacks, 
deep blue and brown shirts, Texas jack- 
boots that get mixed up with Todd’s, and 
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Why this Martini rates a headline: 


Cassia from China... 
Valencia peel from Spain... 
Juniper from Italy... 
The world’s finest vintage year herbs and berries... 


Add American grain spirits—and Hiram 
Walker’s 90 years distilling skill... 


That makes news —a great gin 
for really great gin drinks. 


HIRAM 


WALKERS ss, GIN 


90- proof. Distilled from 100% American Grain. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. 
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IN A CAN 


AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry Room for 


*& PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


America’s future safety lies in 
the security of its industrial 
machinery. For this and other 
reasons more and more indus- 
tries are seeking plant sites 
away from congested “area 
targets.” Mississippi is the 
ideal state for dispersion, 
because it offers industry pro- 
tection...plus two major re- 
sources vital to peacetime 
industrial prosperity and war- 
time production: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
fuel and energy reserves. 


* Areservoir of intelligent 
rural labor willing and able 
to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Bldg. — Jackson, Mississippi 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector Street 
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occasionally a jacket or topcoat—the lat- 
ter sometimes being worn with no jacket 
underneath, 

Between seasons there is no relaxing 
of his attention to condition. He works 
around his 6,355-acre ranch and 145 
head of cattle at Rotau, Texas, where he 
has a wife and three small sons. 

His bosses, who pay him between $16,- 
000 and $20,000 a year (plus royalties on 
Sammy Baugh jerseys and footballs), do 
what they can to prolong his annual re- 
turns to Washington. They let him decide 
when he needs practice, and his work- 
outs usually are limited to two light ones 
a week. It is even said they let him de- 
cide when he should go into a game or 
come out of it, though Baugh denies this. 
Nobody denies that he is now under or- 
ders not to run with the ball. 

Despite the precious treatment, next 
year will be the finish for Baugh, he 
thinks: “Harry Gilmer (Alabama) should 
be ready to take over then. He is easily 
the equal of Johnny Lujack.” Friends 
wishfully remembered that Baugh once 
before predicted only two more years of 
football for himself. That was in 1938. 


Army Steamroller 


The announced reason for dismantling 
of the Army-Notre Dame football rivalry 
was the public’s overheated attitude 
toward the annual Yankee Stadium show 


in New York. Skeptics said the real rea- 
son could be traced to Coach Ear! Blail 
of Army. He had no desire to monkey 
around the South Bend colossus, the 
suspected, after losing his gifted quartey- 
back Arnold Tucker and his fabulous 
Mr. Inside (Doc Blanchard) and Mr. 
Outside (Glenn Davis). 

In Yankee Stadium last week, a week 
set aside for Notre Dame in other years, 
Army didn’t look like a team that had to 
be afraid of anybody: It ran over an 
improving Stanford bunch by 43 to 0) 
for its seventh straight success. As a 
kind of demonstration that fears were 
foolish in any competent coach who had 
access to West Point’s magnificently con- 
ditioned manpower, Blaik showed off 50 
players. 

Smashers: The current Mr. Inside, 
Gil Stephenson, top man in Eastern Con- 
ference rushing records, whacked and 
wrenched through the middle for one 
touchdown and 100 yards in twenty tries. 
Bobby Jack Stuart, No. 2 on the Eastern 
list, fled outside for two touchdowns and 
114 yards in a dozen attempts. The 
quarterback, Arnold Galiffa, dealt the 
ball around like a card sharp; one bit of 
flimflam enabled him to make a 41-yard 
scoring run himself without being touched. 

The day’s best ground-gaining averages 
were the work of two comparatively ob- 
scure operatives: Rudy Cosentino, who 
collected a touchdown and 118 yards in 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Mexican Mop-up: More than 500 horses converged on Madison 
Square Garden last week for the 60th National Horse Show, and 
Mexican Army riders mopped up in the early sessions. In the first 
seven events they won four and led in another, with two individual 
triumphs credited to Col. Humberto Mariles, Olympic champion. 
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six chances, and Hal Schultz, who got a 
touchdown and 66 yards in five tries. 
Army linemen struck with the pros- 
trating ferocity common in Army lines. 
Complete offensive and defensive units, 
each leading the Eastern Conference in 
total effectiveness, shuttled into and out 
of the uneven exhibition. So apparent 
were Blaik’s talent riches, indeed, that 
the crowd objected to his using all of it: 
Loud booing greeted each exchange of 
his attacking and defending platoons. 
Blaik, customarily reticent in such mat- 
ters, said it was a better club than his 
1945 Blanchard-Davis outfit. Most ex- 
perts agreed that its only real weakness 
seemed to be its schedule: It had met 
no outstanding foe and the only remain- 
ing obstructions were Penn, a 13 to 0 
loser to Penn State last Saturday, and 
Navy, a loser for seven straight Saturdays. 


LOSERS: 


A Man and His Job 


>The Detroit Tigers management said 
it was extremely grateful for Manager 
Steve O’Neill’s six years of “loyal and 
conscientious service,” in which O’Neill 
had produced one world champion and 
three pennant runners-up. O’Neill heard 
about it Nov. 6 from newspapermen, who 
informed him he had just been fired. 
>For five weeks Harry Bitman, owner 
of a small Denver shop that puts out 
seven men’s suits a day, thought his foot- 
ball contest was good, cheap advertising. 
Nobody managed to win one of his suits 
by picking all the winners on a ten-game 
list. Last week Bitman seriously con- 
sidered cutting his throat: 412 contestants 
picked all the winners on his Oct. 30 
list, which meant a $22,248 loss and, 
henceforth, only one free suit a week 
regardless. 

> When he was manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, Frankie Frisch got the idea 
that Leo Durocher was undermining him; 
he had the veteran infielder traded off 
to Brooklyn. Last week Frisch quit his 
baseball broadcasting job to sign up as a 
coach with the New York Giants, man- 
aged by Durocher. 


RACING: 


Death in the Air 


Horsemen have been hopeful that the 
airplane, by simplifying the shipping of 
thoroughbreds from one country to an- 
other, would help develop genuine in- 
ternational races. Last week the idea got 
its worst, if not its first, setback. 

Djelal, four-year-old French stallion 
en route from Paris to the United States, 
went berserk with fright and died short- 
ly after the plane landed in England. He 
had heen purchased recently by a syndi- 
cate of American breeders for $225,000. 
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Grorywhers new friends and 
old friends of the smoother, mellower 
Park & Tilford RESERVE are acclaiming it 


"NOW MORE THAN EVER 
, dhe fives ~lasliie whiskey 
of ts (ype ta sbmevica 
— AND THE BEST VALUE! 
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Is HANDLING Holding Down Production? 

































INCREASE PRODUCTIVE OUTPUT 
with TOWMOTOR ~ (* 








*M H is Mass Handling, the 
systematic movement of the 
most units, in the shortest 
time, at the lowest cost. 
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3rd. National Materials 
Handling Exposition, I 
Philadelphia Convention | 
Hall, Jan,.10-14, 1949. 


Missing out on production quotas? Then 
check up on your handling operations . .. chances are you need 
Towmotor Mass Handling to help you get the most from modern 
production machinery and skilled production workers. Tow- 
motor handling is*modern handling at its best. It keeps produc- 
tion lines humming, pares time and labor costs, puts overhead 
storage space to work. 

Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks, Tractors and Accessories are de- 
signed for fast, safe handling of materials and products of every 
type, size and shape. Gasoline-powered to stay on the job 
twenty-four hours a day, every day .. . available in models 

_and capacities to meet the needs of every plant in every indus- 
try. Towmotor is the answer to your handling problem. 

The cost of Towmotor operation? The men who make han- 
dling pay a profit have the answer: More professional 
handlers use Towmotor than any other fork lift truck. My 


FREE HANDLING INFORMATION 


HANDLING MATERIALS ILLUSTRATED, containing helpful information 
on handling operations in every type of industry, will be mailed 
regularly to you, without cost or obligation. Write today for your 
FREE copy of the current Issue. 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Division 47, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada 
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—— THEATER —— 
When the Slaves Rose 


For the opening of its 30th season the 
Theater Guild offers “Set My People 
Free,” Dorothy Heyward’s stirring a 
tization of an almost-forgotten page 
American history—the abortive slave a 
rising of 1822 that was to have freed the 
Negroes of Charleston and avenged them 
on their white owners. A program note 
affirms that “the plan of procedure given 
in the play is the actual stratagem” of 
Denmark Vesey’s rebellion, and_ the 





Mildred Smith and Canada Lee 


chances are that Mrs. Heyward’s charac- 
terization of its fanatic leader (legend 
has it that he was a prince in Africa) is 
reasonably close to biographical truth. 

Vesey saw himself as a latter-day Moses 
come to lead his people out of bondage, 
and the author has made him a forceful 
and dignified organizer in the patient 
years of his conspiracy, a prophetic and 
tragic figure in betrayal and defeat. The 
melodrama of oppression and _ rebellion 
follows a fairly conventional pattern that 
is only intermittently exciting; and the 
play’s eloquent comment on racial injus- 
tice is sometimes obscured in a drift of 
unnecessary dialogue. 

But it is in the realization of the fore- 
doomed Vesey and of George Wilson, the 
loyal house servant who betrayed him, 
that the play is most successful. Here the 
concurrence of good writing and the ad- 
mirable acting of Juano Hernandez as 
Vesey and Canada Lee as the self-tor- 
tured Wilson makes for absorbing and 
emotionally disturbing theater. Particu- 
larly helpful in lesser roles are Mildred 
Joanne Smith, Leigh Whipper, and Frank 
Wilson. (Ser My PEopLE FREE. Lawrence 
Langner, Theresa Helburn, producers. 
Allyn Rice, associate producer. Martin 
Ritt, director. Ralph Alswang, sets.) 
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@ Automatic General Electric Dishwasher saves hours of kitchen drudgery! 
Washes dishes sparkling clean. They dry in their own heat! 
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" 1. A day’s dishes done like magic! 2. No more rough, red hands! You 3. Gives you new hours of freedom! 
The The G-E Dishwasher will wash a whole never touch dishwater. Just turn the You’re no longer a slave to a dishpan. 
ellion day’s dishes for a family of four at one switch and the Dishwasher takes over— The Dishwasher hygienically cleans and 
: that time. Separate racks hold china, glassware, automatically washing and rinsing dishes rinses each piece cleaner than by hand, 
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MUSIC 


on Poulenc’s prowess as a pianist. Where 
Poulenc of Les Six many found him superlative, others 
thought his playing dry and monoiv- 
And still the Gallic invasion continues. nous, noting little difference between his 
The Paris Opera Ballet had no sooner de- Schubert in the first half and his Poulenc- 
parted than the French Orchestre Na- played Poulenc in the second half. 
tional arrived (NEWSWEEK, Oci. 25). But maintaining his reputation as a 
The Orchestre National was no sooner off concert pianist is frankly of great impor- 
on its transcontinental tour than on Nov.4 tance to him. The financial lot of most 
at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D.C., composers is traditionally not a happy 
Francis Poulenc, composer-pianist, and one, and Poulenc is the first to admit 
Pierre Bernac, baritone, made their Amer- _ that the fees from concertizing are most 
ican debut. Their Washington appearance acceptable. His colleagues are equally 
was followed by the traditional New York _ ready to say that Poulenc the business- 











City Town Hall debut on Sunday, Nov. 7. man sees to it that Poulenc the musician 
= This week Poulenc is scheduled to ap- is well rewarded. - 
pear with the New York Philharmonic- Artistic War Baby: The course of 


Symphony under Dimitri Mitropoulos in Poulenc’s career has been profoundly af- 


, his own “Concert Champétre”—his only fected by the last two wars. Born in Paris 

REI NFORCED performance with orchestra while in this 49 years ago, he studied piano as a child 
country. After that, he and Bernac will and, despite the objections of his parents, 

be off on tour for six weeks, traveling all was working toward a musician’s career 

4 Great the way to the West Coast and back. when the first world war called him into 

é The Poulenc recital at Town Hall—_ the French Army. After he was mustered 

: ° filled with the same kind of zealous out he came under the influence of Erik 

CY MA QI? clique which avidly follows Lotte Leh- Satie, spiritual father to all of the French 
- mann and Maggie Teyte—was most dis- artistic war babies who revolted against 

_ Easier starts tinguished, quite apart from the preten- the impressionism of Ravel and Debussy. 
Shorter stops | sions of that minority which blooms only Escape, they felt, was not the answer. 


when exposed to the full sun of French With Darius Milhaud, Arthur Honegger, 


Straighter driving contemporary music, Their extravagances Georges Auric, Germaine Tailleferre, and 












Longer wear _| notwithstanding, Poulenc is as fine acom- Louis Durey, he became a member of 
poser for the voice as the contemporary “Les Six,” the term by which these young 

BECAUSE OF... -| music world knows today. And Bernac, rebels were known. 
288, chevron points while he does not have a big voice, is a . As of today, Les Six have more or less 
Right and left grip | musician and interpreter of high order, survived as Les Quatre. Milhaud and 
_ Heel-and-toe bite albeit with a tendency to “interpret” a Honegger are unquestionably in the front 
little too much with face and body. rank of today’s composers and Auric has 


Opinion in the audience was divided done some splendid scores for French 
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Francis Poulenc: “I am given to partiality bordering on blindness” 
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films. Tailleferre, says Poulenc, has be- 
come “a good mother” who is bringing up 
a composer-daughter; Durey has been 
writing popular music for “social things.” 

Symbol and Seandal: The standing 
and acceptance of Poulenc outside of 
France have increased immeasurably 
since the second world war. Often previ- 
ously dismissed as an extraordinarily tal- 
ented young man who substituted clever- 
ness for substance, he has now emerged 
as a solid citizen with a large and de- 
voted following. Like the conductors 
Charles Miinch and Manuel Rosenthal, 
he and Bernac with the concerts they 
gave during the occupation, became na- 
tional symbols of a music life which con- 
tinued in spite of the Nazis. 

Poulenc’s most recent coup involved 
the presentation of his first opera—an 
opera bouffe titled “Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias.” Based on a poem by Guillaume 
Apollinaire, the story concerns a wife 
who has had enough of womanhood. Re- 
leasing two large balloons as symbolic 
breasts, she sprouts a beard and becomes 
a man, Her husband takes over her func- 
tions. However, both return to normal, 
and the lesson is highly moralistic: “Have 
children, you who have had few.” 

As presented at the Opéra-Comique on 
a double bill with conventional opera, 
“Les Mamelles” quite naturally became 
a sensation, “It was a scandal,” says Pou- 
lenc happily, never averse to creating a 
furor of any kind. He is doubtful, how- 
ever, that his “improper little tidbit” could 
ever be properly done in this country. 
“Not done well,” he says, “it can be very 
vulgar.” P 

Cooking Teo: Poulenc now has “a 
little flat” in Paris, At Noizay, in Tou- 
raine, he has a beautiful country place 
near the Loire. Outside of his career, he 
likes best his fox terrier Gin and cooking 
as an art. In a 1946 letter to his friend 
Carmel Snow, editor of Harper’s Bazaar, 
which Mrs. Snow naturally printed, he 
said he would write about cooking since 
‘I do not write well on musical subjects, 
because as a composer I am given to par- 
tiality bordering on blindness.” 

Included in his recipes was a concoc- 
tion of brandy, ripe cherries, and cinna- 
mon cloves. This is to be simmered in 
the dog days of summer. One cherry 
soaked in this brew, he added, was good 
for indigestion and “a source of strength 
and courage for women in childbirth.” 
“Needless to say,” he added, “since I am 
a bachelor, this last function is of little 
use to me.” 


Schénberg in Albuquerque 


The Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, annual budget $15,000, had a 
wo:ld premiére last week that any sym- 
phony with a budget of half a million or 
more might have envied. On the night of 
Nov. 4 the Civic Symphony, an amateur 
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@ Watchmaking 


Universal Genéve has 
given new meaning 
to watches in stainless steel. 
Calendar Watch, $85 

Strap Watch,$49.50 
Bracelet Watch, $65 

Federal Tax included. 





At Leading Jewelers. 


THE HENRI STERN WATCH AGENCY, INC., 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, WN. Y. 
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RUST-OLEUM 


Stops Rust 





industry-Proved Coating Adds 
Years of Extra Life to All 
Rustable Metal 


Rust-Oleum is the modern rust preven- 
tive that forms a tough, elastic, enduring’ 
film that defies rain, snow, fumes, salt 
air and other destructive conditions. 
Rust-Oleum can be applied directly 
over rusted surfaces without removing 
all rust. 


Saves 3 Ways 


Rust-Oleum stops rust and gives lasting protec- 
tion. It cuts labor costs — no sandblasting or 
chemical cleaning required (Wirebrush to 
remove dirt and scale). Rust-Oleum goes on 
25% faster and covers 30% more area and 
lasts two to ten times longer on most jobs. 
Aluminum and all colors (except white). Write 
for FREE catalog. 















The best proof is actual 
use. Try Rust-Oleum on 
your own property—dgut- 
ters, ornamental iron, 
pipes, under auto bodies, 


fenders and other metal surfaces. We'll ship 
you a quart $2.00 postpaid. Tell us your rust 
problem, and specify color. Full instructions 
for application included. 
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MUSIC 


organization, presented’ the first per- 
formance of Arnold Schénberg’s “A Sur- 
vivor From Warsaw.” 

Although it has often been said thai 
the music of the high priest of th« 
twelve-tone scale has been more talked 
about than played, a fresh product from 
the 74-year-old master’s brain is always 
an event. Thus it was unusual that the 
Civic Symphony of the New Mexico 
metropolis, respected as it is, should get 
a Schonberg premiére. 

Considering that the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation had commissioned the 
work in the first place, it might be ex- 
pected that the Boston Symphony would 
therefore present its.premiére. But Kurt 
Frederick, Albuquerque’s conductor for 
the past three years, is a musician of 
both talent and enterprise. An admirer 
of Schénberg, he merely wrote to the 
composer at his home in Los Angeles and 
asked if he might do it. 

“You may,” replied the practical 
Schonberg, “if you will copy the parts 
and send them to me after your con- 
cert.” When the Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion heard the news, it graciously wished 
Frederick success. 

Death March: It was a job. “A Sur- 
vivor From Warsaw,” written in 1947, 
calls for orchestra, narrator, and male 
chorus. The Survivor tells the grim story 
of life in a concentration camp, and of a 
day when the prisoners are lined up to 
be counted off for the gas chamber. A 
long-forgotten Hebrew prayer comes 
back to them and, singing, they march 
off to their deaths. 

Once he received the go-ahead, Fred- 
erick began rehearsals on the complex 
score late last summer. His orchestra, 
which includes a doctor, a photographer, 
a tailor, a florist, five faculty members of 
the University of New Mexico, and 30- 
odd students, fell to with willingness and 
pride. Dr. Sherman Smith, head of the 
university's chemistry department, was 
assigned the role of the narrator, Edgle 
Firlie, a Westminster Choir School grad- 
uate who is now an assistant professor of 
music at the university, took over the 
male chorus. 

When the great night came last week, 
all concerned were in tense readiness. 
Through the wind and snow which 
whips through Tijeras Canyon in the 
Sandia Mountains even at this time of 
year, ranchers and cowboys from Es- 
tancia, 60 miles away, drove hard to ar- 
rive on time and be a part of the chorus 
which sang the prayer in Hebrew. 

If there was ever any worry about how 
the Schénberg dissonance would go in 
Albuquerque it was dispelled as “A Sur- 
vivor” progressed. As a matter of fact, 
it turned out that one round of Schén- 
berg was not enough: The production 
was so impressive that the audience de- 
manded, and got, an immediate repeat 
performance. 
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The modern miracle production team of 
oxy-acetylene flame cutting and electric 
arc welding is opening up all kinds of 
new time- and cost-saving opportunities 
for American industry in factory and 
site fabrication. Take pipe lines! The 
first magic touch of the oxy-acetylene 
flame may come at the steel mill, where 
the steel is flame conditioned before fin- 
ishing—or at the pipe fabricators, where 
the pipe is cut to shape—and certainly 
in the field where oxy-acetylene torches 
_ the nips and tucks that insure good 

t. 

Electric arc welding, too, may begin 
at the pipe plant—automatic, continuous 
arc welding—to close longitudinal and 
circumferential seams—speedily and uni- 
formly. Along the right-of-way to be 
Sure, it’s the welders with their fiery 
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needles who are seen joining the sections 
that stretch beyond the power of the 
eye to see. 

Wherever cleaner, stronger, faster, 
easier, better methods are wanted— 
you'll find this tireless twosome at work, 
conserving hours and materials, reduc- 
ing capital investment, and producing 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


more efficient, attractive products. You'll 
find NCG’s 30 years of experience, too, 
lending a helping hand on the best and 
smartest uses of these up-to-date tools. 

And you'll find one or more famous 
NCG products like Sureweld Electrodes, 
Sureweld Arc Welders, Torchweld and 
Rego Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and Weld- 
ing Apparatus, Shield-O-Matic Contin- 
uous Arc Welding, NCG Flame Cutting 
Machines. NCG’s 73 manufacturing 
plants and hundreds of independent dis- 
tributors and warehouses provide a vast 
coast-to-coast network of service and 
supply. 
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The Brain Is a Machine 


Can an electrical calculating machine 
properly be called a “brain”? Is the hu- 
man brain a machine? Most scientists 
squirm at such questions, but Prof. Nor- 
bert Wiener, a bearded, fast-talking pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, believes that the 
machine and the brain have so much in 
common that they should be brought 
under the heading of a single science. He 
has a name for that science—cybernetics 
_from the Greek equivalent for 
the word “governor.” And he has 
just published a book about it 
which, through no coincidence, 
is called “Cybernetics” and sub- 
titled “Control and communica- 
tion in the animal and the 
machine.” * 

The bustling Wiener isn’t 
alone in his ideas. Of late he has 
become something of a scientific 
matchmaker. He likes to get to- 
gether into one room a psycholo- 
gist and a radio engineer, a 
philosopher and a physicist, 
a neurologist and an expert in 
mathematical logic. Out of the 
talk that goes on in his office, or 
at the biology laboratories of 
the Instituto Nacional de Car- 
diologia in Mexico City, where 
he works for part of every other 
year, or at the varied scientific 
congresses he attends, has come 
much of mutual profit. Electri- 
cal circuits have been built to 
simulate the human nerve. Rules 
of logic have been built into in- 
human calculating machines. 

Brain Business: Wiener, 
born in Columbia, Mo., but 
brought up in Cambridge, Mass., 
got into the brain business at an early age. 
He was the true boy genius, graduating 
from college at 14 and getting his Ph.D. 
from Harvard at 18. Soon afterward, al- 
though once rejected from the first world 
war Army for poor eyesight, he was a 
buck private assigned as a computer at 
the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. Today 
Aberdeen uses a fantastically fast battery 
of electronic computers, which can do a 
year’s work in a few minutes, and Wiener 
is in the forefront of the mathematicians 
who are designing still smarter machines, 
although he does not want to see them 
used for war. 

Since 1919 Wiener has taught math at 
M.LT. where Vannevar Bush designed 
the first well-known mechanical “brain,” 
the differential analyzer. During the 
recent war, Wiener worked on the com- 
puters that predict an airplane’s course 
and point an anti-aircraft gun in the cor- 
responding direction. Out of this work 








*C\serNetics. By Norbert Wiener. 194 pages. 
Technology Press; John Wiley & Sons. $3. 
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‘he came to the conclusion that many of 
the inventions going into the robots had 
been used all along, quite unconsciously, 
by the nerve mechanisms of the human 
brain. He points to two outstanding 
examples: 

> A person reaching for a cigarette doesn’t 
think about how fast his hand is moving, 
but he slows down as he gets close to it. 
“Our motion,” says Wiener, “is regulated 
by some measure of the amount by which 
it has not yet been accomplished.” Pre- 
cisely this kind of regulation, known to 
electronic engineers as “negative feed- 





Wiener sees the brain as a machine 


back,” is employed in an_ oil-furnace 
thermostat. or a robot pilot. 

> An electronic calculator employs a be- 
wildering array of telegraph-type relays 
and radio-type tubes. But each relay or 
tube has a simple role. It can be either 
on or off. It can pass an incoming signal 
or block it. The human brain works the 
same way. It is a bewildering, tangled 
mass of nerve fibers, but each fiber does 
nothing halfway. It will either respond 
completely to a stimulus or not respond 
at all. 

The Energy Organ: From an energy 
standpoint Wiener finds the living brain 
amazingly efficient. “A large computing 
machine, whether in the form of mechan- 
ical or electrical apparatus or in the form 
of the brain itself, uses up a considerable 
amount of power, all of which is wasted 
and dissipated in heat. The blood leaving 
the brain is a fraction of a degree warmer 
than that entering it. No other computing 
machine approaches the economy of en- 
ergy of the brain. In a large apparatus 


like the Eniac [the one used at Aberdeen], 
the filaments of the tubes consume a 
quantity of energy which may well be 
measured in kilowatts, and unless ade- 
quate ventilating and cooling apparatus 
is provided, the system will suffer from 
what is the mechanical equivalent of 
pyrexia [fever].” 

On the other hand the brain has its 
limits. Wiener believes that like a tele- 
phone system with just barely enough 
switchboards for its customers, the brain - 
works close to its capacity. Malignant 
worry, by taking over too many brain 
connections for its circulating 
patterns of thought, may not 
leave the worrier “the sufficient 
number of neurons to carry out 
his normal processes of thought.” 
If an electrical computing ma- 
chine goes into a frenzy of use- 
less repetition (which can happen 
if it is given an insoluble prob- 
lem) the engineer can set every- 
thing back to zero and start a 
new run. But an entire human 
life corresponds to a single run 
on such a machine. “There is no 
normal process except death 
which completely clears the 
brain from all past impressions.” 
Sleep, Wiener thinks, helps clear 
away unimportant impressions 
of the day, thus leaving more 
brain space for new ones. 

The cartoonist’s idea of a fu- 
ture man with a hugely increased 
cranium doesn’t pass Wiener’s 
critical inspection: “The human 
brain is probably too large al- 
ready to use in an efficient man- 
ner all the facilities which seem 
to be anatomically present.” Big- 
ger brains would get messed up 
with internal traffic jams. 

Professor Wiener doesn’t seem 
worried about overloading his own brain. 
Believing that most sciences are over- 
specialized, he has ranged from mathe- 
matics into biology and ballistics, radar 
engineering and symbolic logic. Last 
spring, when he was lecturing at a meet- 
ing of radio engineers, Wiener was ac- 
costed by a Voice of America representa- 
tive who asked him to give a talk over 
the short waves. Could the professor 
handle any foreign languages, too? 
Wiener admitted to fluency in half a 
dozen European tongues “and, of course, 
Mandarin Chinese.” 


Why Grass Is Green 


Charles F. Kettering, the retired re- 
search director of General Motors, has 
interjected into many of his after-dinner 
speeches about fuels, furnaces, and en- 
gines the simple four-word question: 
“Why is grass green?” He wanted ‘scien- 
tists to find out more about photosyn- 
thesis, the basic process by which grow- 
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ing plants create the fuels used up in 
industry’s machines. The green pigment 
of leaves and grass, chlorophyll, seemed 
the key to the mystery. 

Chemists have learned enough about 
photosynthesis to know that the simple 
question, “Why is grass green?” must 
have an extremely complicated answer, 
For one thing, it has recently been 
learned that (1) photosynthesis involves 
a sequence of separate chemical steps, 
and (2) there are purple bacteria which 
also can gather and store up the sun’s 
energy. 

Last week an eminent expert on the 
chemistry of living things, Dr. C. B. van 
Niel of Stanford’s Hopkins Marine Sta- 
tion at Pacific Grove, Calif., offered some 
insight into the roles of the purple and 
the green as he began a nationwide series 
of lectures under the auspices of the sci- 
entific society of Sigma XI. He offered a 
theory of the evolution of photosynthesis. 

Purple Too: The modern green leaf, 
he explained, represents a high state of 
chemical development. In using the en- 
ergy of sunlight it does a succession of 
things: first, it breaks up water into its 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogen. Then it 
adds the hydrogen to carbon dioxide, 
building up the raw material for the 
plant’s own substance. Finally, it dis- 
cards the surplus oxygen from the de- 
composed water and sends it off into the 
air, giving animals something useful to 
breathe. 

The purple bacteria represent an earlier 
stage of evolution. They can absorb sun- 
light, break up water molecules, and 
synthesize larger molecules out of the 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide. But they 
cannot get rid of the surplus oxygen ex- 
cept in the presence of an oxygen-hun- 
gry chemical. If such a “reducing” chem- 
ical is not present, the process will stop. 

“The next step in the evolutionary 
sequence,” Dr. van Niel said, “would then 
be concerned with changes whereby the 
‘oxidation product’ of the photochemical 
reaction becomes capable of self-regener- 
ation through the elimination of molecular 
oxygen. This is the mechanism operative 
in green plants.” 

Van Niel envisaged more primitive 
colorless ancestors which could do even 
less with sunlight. “Interpreted in this 
manner,” he said, “green-plant photosyn- 
thesis appears as the ultimate result of 
that line of physiological evolution which 
represents the gradual development of 
synthetic mechanisms, and in which the 
organisms become progressively more 
independent of an external supply of re- 
ducing substances. Only with green- 
plant photosynthesis has complete inde- 
pendence been acquired.” ; 

Chemists trying to match natures 
photosynthesis by artificial methods are 
still far from equaling the performance of 
a blade of green grass. They would be 
happy to do as well as the purple bacteria. 
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MOVIES 


Symphonic Emotion 


With “Unfaithfully Yours,” Preston 
Sturges moves over to Twentieth Century- 
Fox to resume his three-way collaboration 
with himself as producer-writer-director. 
Although his latest comedy doesn’t meas- 
ure up to such Paramount offerings as 
“The Great McGinty,” “The Lady Eve,” 
and “Hail the Conquering Hero,” it is ob- 
viously cut from the same bolt of sophis- 
ticated adult entertainment. 

The plot is a variation on that time- 
thumbed conceit about the jealous hus- 
band and the beautiful wife. The hus- 
band here is Sir Alfred de Carter (Rex 





Sex and music: Darnell and Harrison 


Harrison), a wealthy British musician 
who conducts his opening concert in this 
country while breathing heavily under 
the impression that his wife Daphne 
(Linda Darnell) has been unfaithful with 
his handsome young secretary Tony 
(Kurt Kreuger). 

Moods and Musie: In this case music 
offers the savage breast something con- 
siderably more involved than its adver- 
tised charms. As Sir Alfred paces his sym- 
phony orchestra through the compulsive 
measures of Rossini’s “Semiramide” over- 
ture his wandering thoughts, accom- 
panied by camera, take Daphne back to 
their apartment. There he murders her— 
brutally, cold-bloodedly, but so cleverly 
that her cringing, bewildered lover is con- 
victed of the crime. 

While this may be an advance over il- 
lustrating music with colored lantern 
slides, it is comedy’s profit at the music’s 
expense. For the second selection—Wag- 
ner’s “Venusberg” music—the conductor's 
daydreaming switches to a tender mood 
as, beginning all over again at the apart- 
ment, lie comes to understand that youth 
must call to youth. Writing Daphne a 
check for $50,000, he bids her a gentle 
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speed and sends her away with her 
wer. Tchaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimi- 
* overture provokes a final fantasy, 
}is time in the mock-brittle, ironic mood, 
id after that the concert is over and 
reality sets in again to establish that 
Daphne was innocent all along. 

As if it weren't difficult enough to mesh 
the contrasting travesties of the three 
musical interludes, Sturges plays the 
opening and closing sequences all the way 
down the line from brisk, sly humor to 
overt, uninhibited slapstick. As a result, 
“Unfaithfully Yours” lacks the purpose 
and the continuity that might have ranked 
it with the director’s best. 

Even so, the approach is fresh and the 
players make the most of individual 
scenes that illustrate Sturges’s great gift 
for comic invention. Harrison’s slick per- 
formance is an invaluable asset. Little 
more is required of Miss Darnell than 
docile beauty, which she contributes with 
ease. Heading the supporting players, 
Rudy Vallee gives another of his stuffy 
studies of a mopish plutocrat. This is 
pretty much the same character that 
Sturges gave Vallee in “The Palm Beach 
Story” (1942) for his first straight role, 
and the ex-crooner has encouraged it to 
mellow in malice with the years. (UN- 
FAITHFULLY Yours. Twentieth Century- 
Fox, Preston Sturges, producer-director.) 


Write It Off 


If one starts with the assumption that 
the author of a best seller is likely to be a 
blithering idiot, just literate enough to 
scrawl his name on checks between 
binges, then “My Dear Secretary” de- 
serves credit for a few touches of frowsy 
satire. If on the other hand one grants 
that novel writing is hard work and that 
even the most successful writer has prob- 
ably taken time out from seducing women 
to learn to read and write, this film adds 
up to one of the most preposterously 
inept comedies to come out of Hollywood 
-or anywhere else for that matter—in a 
long, long time. 

The names of some ordinarily compe- 
tent actors appear in the cast of this little 
potboiler. But the talents of Kirk Douglas 
are painfully unrecognizable in the role 
of dilatory novelist. Keenan Wynn, as 
the impecunious song writer who rooms 
with him, is only perfunctorily funny. 
And even Laraine Day, who can both act 
and look pretty when she wants to, seems 
much too bored with her unhappy lot as 
Douglas’s secretary to bother about doing 
either. (My Dear SecrEeTARY. United 
Artists. Leo C. Popkin, producer. Charles 
Martin, director.) 


Hokum in a Road House 


As one might expect, “Road House” 
centers around a wayside establishment— 
up Near the Canadian border somewhere 
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For those who want the full flavored mel- 
lowness of leisurely made, carefully chosen, 
rich whiskies, this aristocrat of drinks is the 


acme of American Distilling art! 








WHISKEY—A BLEND + 86.8 PROOF + 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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UNITED 





Freight costs are 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Brazil... Uruguay... 
Argentina. Approximate- 
ly five sailings monthly 
from New Orleans and 
other U. S. Gulf Ports. 


less, to and from the 
Mid-Continent area, 
by shipping through 
U. S. Gulf Ports. 


WEST AFRICA 


Dakar...Marshall...Tako- 
radi...Lagos...Matadi... 
Luanda...Lobito. Monthly 
sailings from New Orle- 
ans and other U. S. Gulf 
Ports, via North Brazil. 





he 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. * NEW ORLEANS Route 


of the luxury cruisers “Del Norte,” “Del Sud,” “Del Mar” 


Offices: New York, 17 Battery Place--Chicago, 140 So. Clark St.-- St. Louis, 320 No. Fourth St.--New Orleans, 


~ Hibernia Building -- London, Brown Jenkinson & Co 


. Ltd.-- Paris, Societe Commercial de L’Ouest Africain 





WHY ? He's been properly seated all 
day on a STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR. That's 
why he’s in the mood for an active evening, 


whether he tackles briefcase problems or 
frolics with friends. 


Sturgis Posture Chairs can make you and 
your office people feel better and work 
better. Write for helpful literature. And 
ask your Sturgis dealer for a demonstration, 


POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis Wulraalielelal 


the magnificent 




















Radio-Phonographs $179.50 to $895 


Television Receivers $299.50 to $750 
(Giileh a oX-Melelel-\e Mel melsh an iTuT-9) 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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—equipped with a bar, dance floor, e 
tertainers, and bowling alleys, 

The proprietor—a guy named Jefty¥ 
seems like a good sort at first, despite 
penchant for bringing girls back with hig 
after his trips to the big cities and payiry 
them out of proportion to what thef 
contribute to the floor show. 

But Jefty’s assistant Pete (Cornd 
Wilde) is troubled about the way they 
sentimental investments are ravaging the 
cash register, And since Jefty is non 
other than Richard Widmark, one begins 
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Ida Lupino and Cornel Wilde 


to suspect some sinister business will re- 
sult from this. It does. When Jefty brings 
in Lily Stevens (Ida Lupino) a girl whose 
husky whisper at the piano really packs 
the house for a change it is only natural 
that Pete should fall in love with her too, 
and only sensible on the part of the screen 
writers that she should return his affec- 
tion. The fact that the lovers’ intentions 
are strictly honorable all around doesn‘ 
soften the blow to Jefty’s ego. At this 
point Jefty, obviously a fugitive from 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s current “The 
Snake Pit,” goes in for some devious plot- 
ting that reaches its climax in a prepos- 
terous game of hide-and-seek in the North 
Woods. 

As a story, “Road House” is a good ex- 
ample of the kind of brassy hokum that 
looks and sounds like life—in a dark movie 
house. Consequently even its hunt-and- 
peck manner of dealing with human pas- 
sions and its near-ridiculous ending aren't 
enough to keep anyone from being thor- 
oughly absorbed by its liberal doses of 
blood, thunder, and treachery. In a patt 
that matches her fey charm and smolder- 
ing sexiness, Miss Lupino is visually and 
vocally more than worth the price of ad- 
mission. And Widmark once again skill- 
fully makes his particular species of im- 
probable and introspective villain seem 
genuine. (Roap House. Twentieth Cen. 
tury-Fox. Edward Chodorov, producet. 
Jean Negulesco, director.) 
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Why do it the hard way? Do it 
the HEUBLEIN way! Serve profession- 
al cocktails at home...superb cocktails 
made of the finest liquors by a 
specialists, Justice and serve. 

Eight kinds at your local liquor store, 


HEUBLEINS 
CUde- COCKTAILS 








F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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Thomas Mann: Now a parable 


Parable of Hitler’s Reich 


Thomas Mann’s latest novel, “Doctor 
Faustus,” is the 73-year-old German ex- 
ile-writer’s sorrowful lament for a_ lost 
Germany. A deeply philosophical work, 
it is too abstract and intellectualized for 
general reading. It is really a treatise in 
parable form, offering not a rationaliza- 
tion or a solution, but an examination of 
the problem of good and evil among 
modern Germans. As an examination, it 
is as brilliant as it is biased. 

Mann’s hero is a German composer, 
Adrian Leverkiihn, a creative genius who 
strives for absolute truth above man. He 
is Mann’s symbol not of the vulgar Nazi 
mind, but of the inner spirit of German 
culture which sold itself to twentieth- 
century nihilism. Leverkiihn sells his 
soul to the devil for 24 years of musical 
genius. He has his 24 years. But he 
pays the price in venereal disease, finally 
goes mad, and dies in 1940. The nar- 
rator (his old school friend) writes his 
story in 1943 and is himself a symbol 
of the Germany that preceded Hitler. He 
is the prosaic, unimaginative, pedantic 
schoolteacher, a good patriot but a hu- 
manist essentially. His antipathy.to the 
Nazis is sincere, but he is no radical, and 
he really doesn’t understand them. 

The myth is slow-moving and difficult, 
and readers may quarrel with Mann’s 
choice of symbol—Germany as a genius. 
But once this hurdle is passed, the sym- 
bolism is a meaty intellectual experience 
—a brilliant tour de force on Mann’s tra- 
ditional theme of “disease” and the artist 
in our times. (Doctor Faustus. By Thomas 
Mann. 510 pages. Knopf. $3.50.) 


Fair, Neat, and Swell 


Many an American, now grown middle- 
aged, remembers with affection the pages 
of St. Nicholas Magazine that used to 
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come monthly to countless homes y 
there were children. It was read by ¢ 
member of the family, passed g 
from home to home, and often bouj 
the year’s end because its contents 
not to be lost and were always spl¢ 
reading a second or even a third 
Its serials, short stories, articles, po 
and puzzles were fine fare. Better, 

old-timers nostalgically think, than yo 
sters get today. Most children’s 
zines, directed at “teen-agers,” now ; 
to be adjuncts of the misses’-wear j 
try. It was different in the old da 
so it seems in retrospect. 

It was a-happy thought that H 
Steele Commager, professor of histo 
Columbia University, had one day se 
months ago—an anthology of the 
from the old but far-from-forgotter 
Nicholas. Now published in sumpt 
form, bound in red cloth with the ol 
Nicholas masthead in gold on the 
cover, and crammed full of rememb 
delights of prose and illustrations 
the old files, “The St. Nicholas 
thology” will probably be the most pi 
lar present to be found in the book 
this Christmas ‘season. The trade exp 
it to sell by the thousands. At $5 aq 
it is one of the best buys on the 
market this year. 

When Commager set about the ta 
making his selections he made his | 
teen-age children his co-editors. Hef . 
surprised and pleased because they 
the old stories and poems as well a 
had when he was their age. Thus t 
will be two markets for the book 
will probably make him more money 
any of his serious historical studies: 
who remember, and those who come t##*§ 
Nick for the first time. “a 

Best in the World: St. Nich 
through most of its illustrious career, 
the product of one great lady’s image 
tion and understanding of childre 

























































































































Henry Steele Commager 
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hildren oes 


give Newsweek International 


around the world...around the year 





3, For friends or business associates in foreign coun- 


‘tries, Newsweek International is the right gift... 
right through the year. 


For who doesn’t like to hear the news from home? 
And who tells the news better than Newsweek! 


Whoever they are, wherever they are, Newsweek 
will bring them all the news of importance and 
interest — both at home and abroad. A current, 
concise report covering everything from politics to 
sports, from foreign affairs to colorful trivia. 


And during the decisive year ahead, your Newsweek 
gift will be especially significant. It will bring an 
accurate accounting of vital world events, significant 
analyses of international. issues and reliable fore- 
casts on the trends of; Lomexrow — —with unbiased, 
uncensored, inforin dO) peporting seldom found in 
foreign sameeee , af alat 


“* 
Se 


This Christmas, phoned $ith ease. Use the handy cou- 
pon to give friends and associates overseas 52 weeks 
of enlightening and entertaining reading — give a 
Newsweek International edition subscription. 


P.S. Attractive gift cards, timed to arrive just before 
Christmas, will be sent on all gifts. 


ie Special Christmas Rate 


' $8. 50 until December 31st 
ke Regular rate $11 to $13 


ia? Note: Newsweek International editions are printed 


overseas with the fastest schedule in publishing history 
and give the same swift news service found in the 
Domestic edition. Newsweek International serves Eu- 
rope, British Isles, Africa, Middle East, Japan, Korea, 
Philippine Islands, Okinawa and Guam. 


ca aaoeeaniaenienenioeataniieniententeentsntennetenteeteeiaaiaaamaal 


Newsweek International 


152 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send one year of Newsweek International for $8.50 
as my gift to: 








City 
Gift card to read: 











(Include your name and address) 
0 Money enclosed © Bill me later 
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Hotel Manager, Plattsburg, N. Y., 
Buys New Beverage Cooler 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


“The Frigidaire equipment for our walk-in 
coolers gave us dependable, economical 
service for 20 years,” says Ronald M. 
Fuller, manager of Hotel Cumberland, 


Plattsburg, N. Y. “That’s why we chose | 


Frigidaire again when we purchased a new 


beverage cooler.” Hotel Cumberland also | 


has bought several new Frigidaire Com- 
pressors, and its newly-built snack bar was 
designed with Frigidaire Air Conditioning. 

Mr. Fuller adds, “We know we can rely 


on our Frigidaire dealer, E. T. Harris & Son, | 


Plattsburg, for prompt, efficient service.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 





directory. 


You’re twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





in Classified Phone | 
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1865 Mary Mapes Dodge -wrote “Hans 
Brinker and the Silver Skates,” which 
quickly became one of the most popular 
books for young people ever written. This 
led the famous publishing house of 
Scribner & Co. to organize and edit “the 
best magazine in the world for young 
folks.” From 1873 until she retired in 
1903, Mrs. Dodge’s life was mostly dedi- 
cated to this happy task. 

For 30 years Mrs. Dodge corralled the 
best writers she could find to fill St. Nick’s 
pages and the best artists in an age of 

















over the old files of that great magazi 
and making a “Youth’s Companion 4 
thology.” It also was a treasure hoy 
of good stories. 

St. Nick was not just a magazine. } 
sides its stories and poems, it conduct 
the St. Nicholas League, which gave gy 
and silver badges and honorable mé 
tions for contributions from its yo 
readers. Some of those who later becay 
famous writers found their first public 
tion in the back pages of St. Nick—s 
are represented in Commager’s antholoy 











great illustrators to draw and paint for it. 
Howard Pyle, Reginald Birch, and Arthur 
Rackham were among the regulars who 
brought alive the characters of its famous 
stories. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Rud- 
yard Kipling, and Ralph Henry Barbour, 
were only three of scores whose names 
became household words because of St. 
Nick. 

After Mrs. Dodge retired from her edi- 
torial chores, others carried on until 1939. 
Changing times and newer interests on 
the part of young folks finally forced the 
great magazine out of existence. But as 
May Lamberton Becker, who was once 
St. Nick’s literary editor, says in her in- 
troduction to Commager’s anthology, St. 
Nicholas was more than a book, “It is a 
living memory.” 

Commager recalls how he was the 
youngest of three boys who never failed 
each month to read St. Nick from cover 
to cover. Like many another youngest son, 
he felt a sense of injustice because he had 
to wait until his two older brothers had 
had their turns at it. Many an old gaffer 
will recall similar family squabbles over 
who would get St. Nick first. The same 
thing of course happened, in all rightly 
brought up households, each week over 
the old Youth’s Companion. Commager’s 
next literary task might well be poring 





Little contraband: A typical drawing from the old St. Nicholas 
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From ‘‘The St. Nicholas Anthology’’ (Random House) 



















—E. Vincent Millay (Honor Member, a 
17), Rachel Lyman Field (age 16), Ce 
nelia Otis Skinner (age 11), Step 
Vincent Benét (age 18), among them. 

‘Family Affair: Commager tells af 
cinating story in his introduction. He fi 
acquired a complete bound set of 
magazine from Vol. 1, No. 1, to the e1 
His house was soon overflowing 
these volumes. First his wife would re 
and then turn the pieces of her choi 
over to Commager. Between them th le { 
read almost everything. They then turngii 
what they thought were the better stori 
etc., over to their two children, who wr@ine: 
their verdicts on cards attached to 1 
stories as torn from the files. 

“What these verdicts lacked in subtlqh 
they more than made up in incisiven¢ 
Steele and Nell, I feel, are clearly t¥vev 
ideal book reviewers for the new gene 
tion that wants everything digested imflov 
capsule form. Their comments consislirke 
mostly of ‘it stinks’, ‘fair’, ‘neat’, a 
‘swell’.” 

What pleased the Commagers 
was to find their own judgment so 0 
confirmed by the children. “It was 
only flattering; it was reassuring. For 
suggested what every old reader of 
Nicholas knows—that the stories that 
Dodge and her able successors chose ¢ sii 
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and the test of time, that for children’s 
erature standards change but little over 
»e years, and that what is really good 
ppeals equally to the children and the 
ownups.” 

And so, rescued from oblivion, here 
e the works of Palmer Cox, Ellis Park- 
Butler, Augusta Huiell Seaman, and 
any, many others. One treasure stands 
it, which will please all devotees of St. 
ick-a sample of “The Peterkin Papers.” 
e Lady from Philadelphia is thus pre- 
rved for posterity, which is as it should 
» and will bring smiles to all old-timers 
ho knew St. Nicholas when they were 


yung. 


Mher Books 


Tue Hickory Stick. By Virgil Scott. 
50 pages. Swallow and Morrow. $3.95. 
realistic, hard-hitting exposé of our 
ne-too-perfect educational system from 
fume primary to the university level. Its 
Wexmetion is set in Ohio schools during the 
eu 30s and centers around a young 
Teacher's struggles with school politics 
pach politics, 
SA menorance, and chicanery in a variety of 
q/, blic and postgraduate schools. The 
S@mrrative suffers from the author’s earnest 
fort to leave nothing unsaid in his bitter 
amination, but the total effect of the 
ok is provocative and his documenta- 
bn is impressive. 
SweET AND Sour. By Joseph Wechs- 
mee wg. 268 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
<4 new volume of reminiscences, similar 
aH the author's best-selling “Looking for 
Bluebird.” Its anecdotes concern the 
ithor's misadventures in various capitals 
aber, aff the world, with a variety of people 
16), Cam the international set to his own zany 
Steph@latives, But despite Wechsberg’s val- 
-them.g@t attempt to brighten it, it is pretty 
ells a fain. : 
1. He fig THe First Hoty One. By Maurice 
ot of tills, 280 pages. Knopf. $3.75. This is 
) the emme life of Confucius and a discussion of 
‘ing wptfucian ideas by an Irishman who 
nuld re@mows his Asia and knows how to write 
er choigmout its past with an enchantingly read- 
hem thie flair. He loves and admires Con- 
en turn@kius and, if one were not aware of the 
ter storigfe played by Confucianism in stultifying 
who wrdinese social thought, one would almost 
ed to {carried along with him. It could be 
it Confucius, like so many great men, 
in subtl@inot be held responsible for his follow- 
cisiveneg and disciples. Collis makes him out, 
‘learly Fever, not only a great man but an 
~w genemmactive one. 
gested itflove AMONG THE Ruins. By Angela 
; consisiiirkell. 340 pages. Knopf. $3. The 
neat, 4st of Miss Thirkell’s chronicles about 
among the gentry of Barsetshire. 
augers mie the folk are considerably agog 
nt so olfput Anne Fielding’s marriage to Robin 
It was He, the Red Cross féte, and the annual 
ing. FowMervative rally. It all ends well, with 
ader of Bauthor’s comedy running as smoothly 
25 that Mil allectionately as ever. 


chose ¢ 
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EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES 


e 850 dealers now supply over 
1,000,000 people with Culligan 
Soft Water every day. Choice ex- 
clusive localities are still available. 
Provides excellent return on invest- 
ment. World’s largest system of 
Soft Water on a Service Basis— 
nationally advertised, aggressively 
merchandised. Write or wire today. 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 


1808 Shermer Avenue 
\ NORTHBROOK © ILLINOIS j 








Ask for these distinguished imports. 


ITALIAN 
SWEET 


A delicious aperitif 
before meals is 
CINZANO Italian 

straight, iced with 

a twist of lemon. 


Vermouth makes the 
cocktail...and CINZANO 
(from Italy and France) 


" makes the world’s finest vermouths. 








EASY CONTACT!“ 


conTACTING \ Yz 
the fast-growing . 

industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 














600 constantly mo- 
dern rooms. Four 
famous restaurants. 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 


2 As On © he ee, a ee OR 2G 


loraer ou Smartaess 


You get exclusive lasting smartness in 
floors for home, business or institution 
with Wright Rubber Tile. Wide choice 
of rich enduring colors and unique de- 
signs to harmonize with any color-scheme 
or period. It gives you a new experience 
in walking comfort. It’s the easiest and 
most economical of all floors to keep 
clean and lustrous, 


FREE werite tor free folder — 
**Modern Floors with Wright 
Rubber Tile’? — helpful, 
informative flooring sugges- 
tions for home, business or 
institution. ‘TAYLOR Mrs. 
Co., 3044 W. Meinecke 
Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


Floors of Distinction 
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Main Office of Indiana National Bank, Indiana- 
polis. Equipped when originally designed by D. 
A. Bohien & Son- with Webster Steam Heating 
System. In 1947, Strong Brothers, heating con- 
tractors, modernized the installation by installing 
Webster Moderator System. 


The Indiana National Bank, succes- 
sor in 1865 to the business of the 
Indianapolis branch of the State 
Bank of Indiana, organized in 1834, 
has been a Webster customer for 
over 34 years. 


Ever since a Webster Vacuum Sys- 
tem was installed in the main office 
building in 1914, Webster Equip- 
ment has been purchased, keeping 
the bank properties abreast of the 
latest developments in comfort and 
economy in heating. 
In 1947, a Webster “Controlled-by- 
the-Weather” Moderator System 
with Outdoor Thermostat was in- 
stalled in the main office building. 
Pre-fabricated Webster Convector 
Radiation with integral supply 
valve and trap was used. 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating 
are also installed in three recently 
constructed branch office buildings. 
An important factor in the success 
of these installations was the close 
association that has existed between 
bank management under President 
Russell L. White, Architect, D. A. 
Bohlen & Son, and Webster Repre- 
sentative, S. E. Fenstermaker. 
The story of Webster heating in 
Indiana National Bank illustrates 
how Webster serves their custom- 
ers. Let us help you with your 
heating. 

Address Dept. NW-11 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N:J.: : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD) oCatlore 
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Et Tu, Ohio? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE most ironical feature in the 
great upset of Nov. 2 comes to 
light in a study of what happened in 
the rural sections of the Midwest. 
Ohio, the state that clinched Presi- 
dent Truman’s victory, offers concrete * 
and detailed evidence. It is the best 
answer I have seen to the big post- 
election question: “What happened?” 
The Columbus Dispatch took a poll 
in eighteen Ohio counties be- 
fore the election. It showed 
a Dewey vote of 53.5 per 
cent, and the result was 
52.3 per cent in those coun- 
ties. This poll showed, how- 
ever, that the Wallace vote 
would be 2.3 per cent, and 
it turned out to be .5 per 
cent, From this, it can be 
inferred that at the end the 
Wallace vote returned to 
the Democratic Party. Under the Ohio 
law, it was difficult to vote for Wal- 
lace, since his name was not on the 


-ticket and voters were faced by the 


task of voting for his 25 independent 
electors. 


ut there were deeper currents in 
motion. The polls, as well as the 
election, showed that the farmers in 
those eighteen typical counties were 
much more favorably disposed toward 
Mr. Truman than they were toward 
Roosevelt in 1944. In that year, they 
were angry at Roosevelt because they 
felt that with controls and the like 
they were not getting their fair cut in 
war prosperity. Thus, the ironical fact 
emerges that the lifting of price con- 
trols, which the President so roundly 
denounced in his speeches, probably 
provided the votes which elected him. 
This is sour fare for the Republicans 
who helped to lift those controls. 
This year, prices started to decline. 
Farmers grew frightened. Dewey 
failed to convince them that he fa- 
vored supports. Mr. Truman did. And 
in the Midwest outside the cities, the 
President did not stress controls. 
Moreover, several rural Ohio coun- 
ties were traditionally Democratic be- 
fore Roosevelt. In 1938, with Bricker 
running for governor, they went Re- 
publican. The present picture shows 
that they have~ gone back to their 
tradition, while in the big cities the 
population, and along with it the 
Democratic vote, has grown larger. 


The vote in Ohio was lighter thi 
year. In 1940 all Presidential candj 
dates received 3,320,579. In 1944 th 
figure was 3,153,056. This year it wa 
approximately 2,940,000. The identi 


of the missing Ohio voters cannot be 


determined at this writing. 

A big factor in Ohio was the im 
mense drawing power of Fra 
Lausche, running for his former joh 

as governor. He won }b 
more than 200,000 ove 
Governor Herbert who, tg 
say the least, is far from 
Bricker in popularity. The 
Republican organization 
overconfident that Dewe 
would win, tried to save 
Herbert at the expense ¢ 
Dewey. 
It may well be that mo 
of these factors applied i 
several other Midwestern states, 
as Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, a 
Iowa. In Indiana, a good forme 
governor, Schricker, was runnin 
against a little-known candidate. | 
Iowa, the outstanding former Senate 
Gillette was running against a ma 
who was no great shakes as a senator, 

There may be many other reason 
for the upset, but these bits gleaned 
from the soil of a politically famou 
state—ironically always called _ the 
“Mother of Republican Presidents” 
may provide a guide to that bewil 
dered group which thought itself : 
majority one day and found itself ‘ 
minority a few hours later. Prosper; 
ous farmers, overconfident Republi 
cans, labor concentration on Congres 
sional candidates, better candidate 
on state tickets, and a light vote were 
too much even for as good a ticket 
as Dewey and Warren. 


N conclusion, I wish to say this t 

those who occasionally read what i 
in this space, many of whom, like this 
writer, believed Dewey would win. 
shall not regale you with advice abou 
bowing to an all-wise electorate. W 
bow to the strength, not the wisdo 
of a decision at the polls. If we gr 
that the public is innately wise, \ 
would in our business of writing 
gilding the lily by offering it our cw 
ideas and information. We want ! 
public to be more wise and info 


‘a 
) 


and will continue to struggle tow 


that objective. 
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ANSWER: Naturally, it’s the car body voted and trave Ing com ort: 


this first choice by most people. For here is more than the highway 


vhat i smartness loved by the fashion-wise. Here is rich comfort whose The Unistee! Turret Top 


ke thi luxury you leave with reluctance. Here is the good solid sturdiness Body by Fisher has safety plate 
win. z i. TEST glass all around—an advantage 
ad of steel welded to steel from Turret Top to floor in one safe unit. Here isi echeged te evnseet Gemeel 


te, W is, in short, Body by Fisher— endowed with all the fine craftsmanship -AFE ee 
as i sei to cause eye-fatigue which some- 
risdo’ of 40 years of quality coachmaking. Yes, you ride in beauty — in com- A times occurs with lower-cost 


e gra — ' F , safety sheet glass. Enjoy greater 
se, * fort — in security—when you go places in a Body by Fisher. safety, better “‘see-through” 


ing i: Insist on it in your next car. vielen trem sulety plate qiese 
ing ; 

é : where it counts—another 
ur ow . ‘ reason why your next car 
ant ¢ ) should have Body by Fisher. 
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Cyrene WESTINGHOUSE (1846- 
1914), the American electrical gen- 
ius, whose 15 years’ struggle to develop 
and perfect the alternating current gave 
America and the world something better, 


Just ask ANYONE 
who's tasted it! 
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